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INTRODUCTION 

HOW IT ALL HAPPENED 

There are three of us. I’m not the eldest, but I’m 
the biggest, so of course I usually take the lead, espe¬ 
cially the writing part, and the “ organising,” as 
Daddy calls it. First comes Adrian—he’s nearly thir¬ 
teen and will be going to boarding school next year. 
Then me—I’m eleven and my name is Susan ; and 
Christopher, the baby of the family, is nine, though 
he’ll be furious when he sees that I’ve put that down 
in our book. Still it is quite true, and there’s no 
getting away from it, for, as Mummie says, someone 
has to be last in a family. 

And now to tell you how I came to write this book. 
Well, we had got into a terrible state of “ What-shall- 
we-do-next ? ” Especially on Saturdays; we are 
pretty busy during the week because we all go to 
school, but Saturdays are whole holidays, and we used 
to waste hours of precious time arguing and squabbling 
about what we should do. I don’t think we were 
worse than many other families in this respect, but we 
found a way out of the difficulty, and this is what I 
am going to tell you about. 
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One day Mummie came into the nursery, and we 
were all shouting at the top of our voices our different 
ideas as to how we wanted to spend the next holiday. 
“ Now listen, children,” she said, when she could make 
herself heard above the din, “ I’ve got a really splendid 
plan, and it will decide this dreadful problem for the 
whole year. Make a list of fifty-two things you are 
fond of doing and write them down in this book. Be 
sensible about it, and don’t choose skating in July 
or a picnic in January, and we will try and keep to the 
list if it is possible.” 

She handed me a nice new exercise book and a 
freshly sharpened pencil, so we rushed and got a 
calendar and wrote the dates of all the Saturdays on 
the top of each page. This left plenty of space to 
make notes and suggestions, and after each Saturday 
had passed we spent part of the following Sunday in 
criticising our plan, and it is from those notes that 
this book has been written. 



THE PLANS THEMSELVES 


JANUARY 
First Saturday 
CHARADES 

This was my choice, partly because I love acting 
and dressing up and partly because it seemed suitable 
to give an entertainment in the New Year. The boys 
weren’t frightfully keen at first, but when I told them 
we could have a war play they got quite thrilled 
about it. 

I expect you all know what “ charades ” are. You 
choose a word with a meaning in each syllable, like 
“ cupboard ” or “ welcome,” and then you act a play, 
in the first scene bringing in the word “ cup ” or 
“ well,” in the second scene “ board ” or “ come,” and 
in the final scene you say the complete word, and this 
has to be very carefully done, so as not to make it too 
easy for the audience, who have to guess what the 
word is. If you can use misleading words, such as 

“ well,” meaning a water well, it makes it more 
puzzling for the guessers. 

We decided to act “ co-nun-drum,” so that made 
four scenes in all. I wrote a rough idea of the play, 
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Adrian arranged the scenery and Christopher ran about 
helping and very often hindering us both. We re¬ 
hearsed just a little so as to get used to bringing in 
the words, but we didn’t bother to learn parts as we 
do when we act in plays at school. 

We called the play “ A War Episode.” The charac¬ 
ters were :— 

A Sergeant .. . . Adrian 

A Recruit .. .. .. Christopher 

Flora .. .. .. Susan 

Scene I .—A Barrack Square. 

The Sergeant (in long trousers with red braid tacked 
down the outside, an Eton jacket fastened up to the 
neck and ornamented with braid and three stripes on 
each sleeve ; a helmet made out of a round Turkish 
Delight box, fastened on with a boot lace) is discovered 
drilling the Recruit, who has a similar uniform, except 
that he wears puttees made of bandages, as he doesn’t 
possess any trousers. He is armed with a popgun. 

Enter Flora, much disguised in Mummie’s clothes, 
and she asks them to give her their address so that 
she can write to them when they are at the front. 
“ Private T. Atkins, B Co., B.E.F., Timbuctoo,” she 
reads. “ What a funny address. Do tell me what it 
means ? ” she asks. 

“ B Company, British Expeditionary Force, 
Madam,” explains the Sergeant with a smart salute, 
and Flora embraces them both tearfully as the curtain 
falls. 
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Flora in the uniform of a Red Cross nurse is busily 
bandaging the Sergeant and the Recruit, who are both 
badly wounded. They are too ill to recognize her, 
and the Sergeant moans, “ Are you an angel or a nun, 
beautiful one ? ” 

“ Neither, ” replies Flora severely, “lama V.A.D. 
with all my certificates.” 

Scene 3.— Back in England. 

Flora is seen gazing anxiously down the road ; she 
explains to the audience that she is a “ crowd ” await¬ 
ing the return of the army from the front. A noise 
of “band ” and marching is heard “ off.” “ Oh ! ” 
exclaims Flora. “ The sound of the drum, how it 
thrills my very marrow ! ” 

Enter the Recruit beating a drum (or a tin tray), 
and the Sergeant playing on a comb ; both are covered 
with medals. 


Scene 4 .—In Flora's House. 

Flora is giving a tea party for the Sergeant and the 
Recruit. After some grown-up conversation about the 
weather and the crops, she sighs deeply and says, 
“ Life is a great conundrum to me, for I can’t make 
up my mind which of you two heroes I love the best.” 

“ I don’t see what that matters,” says the Sergeant, 
“ for I don’t love you at all.” 

“ Neither do I,” echoes the Recruit, and each 
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grabbing a cake they both walk out of the room, 
leaving Flora weeping amongst the tea things. 

Curtain. 

“ And now guess the word,” we cried, when the 
audience had stopped clapping. 

“ No, it’s too much of a conundrum for my brain,” 
said Daddy innocently. 

Mummie invited us to have light refreshments after 
our hard work, and we all agreed that the first Plan 
Saturday was an enormous success. 


Second Saturday 
SWEET MAKING 

Adrian decided it would be a good plan to make 
something to eat. He is better at the eating part 
than the making, but still we had quite a good supply 
of sweets to show at the end of our afternoon’s 
work; and although Chris felt sick and didn’t 
want any tea, he recovered by bedtime, so it all 
ended cheerfully. 

Almond Toffee .—We melted 3 ozs. of butter in a 
saucepan and then added 1 lb. of Demerara sugar. 
We took it in turns to stir for fifteen minutes over 
the gas ring (a fire will do as well), and then tested it 
to see if it was done, by dropping a little in a cup of 
cold water. If it sets hard and brittle at once it is 
ready. We put into the saucepan of toffee a cupful 
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of almonds which we had already prepared by skinning 
and browning. To do this, first pour boiling water 
over them and leave them to soak for ten minutes 
and the skins will slip off easily ; then put them into 
the oven till they are a pale brown and they will be 
ready to be stirred into the toffee. We greased three 
soup plates and poured the mixture into them, and 
when it was cold we broke it up into small pieces, 
wrapping each bit into grease-proof paper. 

Brazil Nut Toffee .—To the same mixture we added 
Brazil nuts chopped and peeled. The more we used 
the nicer was the toffee ; it ought to be really thick 
with nuts. 

Bull's Eyes .—Again to the same mixture we stirred 
in a few drops of essence of peppermint ; remember 
it is very strong and if too much is added the bull’s 
eyes will be too hot to be nice. 

The mixture was left to cool, and as soon as we could 
handle it we rolled it into long strips and then cut it 
to pieces with a pair of scissors. 

Cocoanut Ice .—i lb. of icing sugar crushed fine, 
1 lb. desiccated cocoanut, the white of an egg. We 
whisked the white of egg into a stiff froth and mixed 
in the sugar and cocoanut. The mixture wants to be 
very stiff, but if it doesn’t stick together add a drop 
or two of milk. We divided it into two, and coloured 
one portion pink with a drop of cochineal, the other 
we left white. Then we rolled both lumps out on a 
pastry board (sprinkle the roller and board with icing 
sugar or the mixture will stick). We placed alternate 
strips of pink and white on top of each other and cut 
them into squares. 
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Stuffed Dates .—We cut the dates carefully down one 
side, and took out the stone and slipped a whole almond 
(skinned) in its place with a thin slice of candied peel. 
Then we rolled the dates in castor sugar. 

Fondants .—We made quite a variety of sweets with 
this mixture : i lb. of icing sugar, the white of an egg 
beaten stiff, a few drops of water if necessary. 

Half a teaspoonful of essence of peppermint made 
some of this mixture into peppermint creams. 

Orange and lemon juice mixed made a nice flavour, 
and this we rolled into balls and decorated with candied 
peel. 

A spoonful of black coffee both flavoured and 
coloured some more. 

Crystallised violets, rose leaves and cherries all make 
pretty decorations. 

Remember to keep the fondant mixture very stiff, 
or when you add the different flavours it will be too 
sloppy. 

Marzipan Potatoes .—We hadn’t time to make 
anything more, but I am just adding two recipes in 
case you would like to try them. 

\ lb. icing sugar, £ lb. ground almonds, the white 
of an egg, well beaten. 

Mix into a paste and mould into small “ potatoes ” 
and roll them in cocoa or powdered chocolate. If you 
are clever at modelling you can make very real looking 
mushrooms too. 

Chocolate Truffles .—Beat 2 ozs. of butter until it is 
creamy. Mix it with powdered chocolate until it is 
as stiff as possible, and roll into little balls. Give these 
a coat of chopped eating chocolate. 
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We wanted to give Daddy and Mummie a 
present, so I covered a cardboard box with 
some pretty wallpaper which we found in the 
attic. Then we begged cook for a piece of nice 
grease-proof paper, to line the inside of the box, 
and we were able to make up a really appetising box 
of sweets. 


Third Saturday 
A MAGAZINE 

We had a most important meeting this afternoon. 
Daphne Rogers came, and the two Gladwin boys and 
three of the Browns, so nine of us met in the nursery 
at half-past two, to discuss the thrilling plan of running 
our own magazine. 

First of all we decided to make Daphne the head, 

or to put her “ in the chair,” for she is nearly fifteen 

and so can keep order (more or less). She also serves 

on the Committee of our League of Pity branch and 

so she knows how to run a meeting. “ I want you 

now to choose a Secretary,” she said, “ and then you 

must let us alone for ten minutes while we think and 

write out an agenda, which means a list of things we 
want to discuss.” 

“You’d better have Susan,” said Billy. “She’s 
always got a pencil behind her ear.” 

««3 ha !, v l asn,t 9 uit e true, but everyone shouted 

Yes. So Daphne and I went into a comer of the 
room and this is what we wrote. 
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Agenda. 

1. To appoint an Editor. 

2. When is the Magazine to be published ? 

3. To decide on a name. 

4. To draw up the rules. 

5. Any other business. 

(Daphne says agendas always end up like that.) 

She read this out to the meeting, and we settled down 
to discuss number one, but it didn’t seem as if we 
should ever reach a decision. So Daphne said we 
must have a secret ballot. This sounded very mysteri¬ 
ous and exciting, and we were each given a little slip 
of paper and a pencil and were told to write down 
who we honestly thought was best for the important 
position of Editor. We weren’t to let anyone see 
what we had written, and we folded our papers up and 
pushed them into a box through a slit in the lid. When 
the votes were counted it was found that Daphne and I 
had four each. 

“ There’s something wrong then,” said Adrian, 
“ because there are nine of us here.” 

“ No, it’s all right,” Daphne replied; “ the Chair¬ 
man doesn’t vote unless the voting is equal, and then 
he can decide, so I vote for Susan.” 

This seemed rather hard luck, as Daphne couldn’t 
very well choose herself, but she said what with lessons 
and animals she really hadn’t time, so she was glad 
for me to get the post. 

Everyone had different suggestions for the second 
item on the agenda, from once a week to once a year, 

1 
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but Mollie Brown's suggestion seemed the most sensible. 

I think twice a year would be the best,” she said, 
“ for if we have it too often we shall get sick of it, and 
if we only have it once a year, it’s not worth doing 
at all.” 

So it was finally decided to publish it in March and 
September. 

Next came the choice of a name, and literally dozens 
were thought of. ‘‘The Barking Pup,” ‘‘Gleeful 
Gleams,” and “ The Junior Times ” were just a few 
of the bright ideas, but we all liked “ Peter Pan’s 
Pictorial ” best, and so our magazine was named. 

A few rules were drawn up, one being that the paper 
written on must all be one size, with a broad margin 
on the left-hand side, so that the editor could stitch 
the pages together and would not have to re-write 
the stories. Another rule was that each member 


must contribute something, and as each received the 
magazine no family was allowed to keep it for more 
than a week. Each member would be given a magazine 
to keep in turn ; for instance, Daphne could keep .the 
larch number for her own property after everyone 
had seen it, and Adrian was to have the September 
number. We decided to have competitions each time 
charging threepence for entry fee, the money to be 
spent in prizes. Illustrations were to be much encour¬ 
aged either drawings and paintings or snapshots. Hugo 
G adwm undertook to make a strong serviceable cove* 
which he said he would try to make artistic as well. 

if ummi * came and knocked at the door and asked 
she could speak. The Chairman said, “ Certainly 
you can be any other business.’ ” 
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I just wanted to t-ell you that an anonymous 
benefactor has offered two prizes for the first issue 
of the magazine. One for the "best story or article, 
the other for the best illustration ; age will be taken 
into consideration.” 

This was a lovely end to our meeting, and we all 
rushed off to play “ hide-and-seek ” before sitting down 
to a big tea. 


Fourth Saturday 

COLLECTIONS AND HOBBIES 

Christopher has a very pretty collection of feathers. 
Of course he doesn’t kill birds to get them ; we all 
adore animals and wouldn’t dream of hurting them. 
He just hunts about the fields and garden till he finds 
one. Up till now he has mounted them in an exercise 
book with stamp hinges and printed the name of the 
bird underneath (that is, if he knew it). But to-day 
he has been moving his collection from the old book 
into a nice sketch book which someone gave him for 
Christmas. He is mounting the feathers on the left- 
hand side of the pages, and on the right-hand page he is 
going to draw and paint the bird the feather comes off. 

Sam, the gamekeeper’s boy, has given him lots of 
specimens from the birds his father has shot. Chris 
hates them to be killed, but as he says, he can’t bring 
them back to life or stop the keeper from shooting 
them, so he might as well have the feathers for his 
collection. 
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I think my favourites are the blue and black barred 
feathers from a jay’s wing, a tiny soft rose pink one 
which came from the breast of a bullfinch, and one 
that looks like a green opal which Chris found on the 
bank of a stream and obviously belonged to a king¬ 
fisher. 

He finds most of them in the early spring or late 
autumn, when the birds are moulting, and has picked 
up many treasures on the edge of a tiny pool in our 
garden where the birds do their toilet. One day we 
were very excited, for perching on the fence at the top 
of the tennis court was a huge bam owl. There he sat 
blinking in the sun, and we got quite near him ; then 
with an angry hoot he flapped his wings and silently 
sailed into the air, but as he flew one of his soft fluffy 
feathers floated away from him. Christopher gave a 
whoop of joy and rushed after it, but the wind thought 
that he would have some fun too, and it was three 
fields away before that feather finally came to rest 
in the middle of a holly bush ! But Chris doesn’t 
mind scratches when he wants anything, and he 
triumphantly emerged out of that bush with the 
feather in his hand and looking as if he’d had a scratch¬ 
ing match with all the owls in the country. 

Adrian is very busy with his postage stamps, for he 
has had a delightful present. Uncle Ted was staying 
with us for Christmas and he asked if any of us were 
keen on stamps. Adrian brought his album down and 
Uncle Ted looked all through it. “ I’m very pleased 
to see such a nice neat book,” he said, “ and when 
I get home I am going to send you the collection I made 
when I was a boy, in which you will find some old and 
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rare stamps ; by now I expect they are quite valuable, 
but I can see you will know how to take care of them.” 

This morning the parcel arrived. It was large and 
heavy, for not only had Uncle Ted sent his old album, 
but a lovely new one too, bound in leather, with a 
separate place for each stamp. Adrian has a great 
task before him, as Uncle Ted’s stamps have all been 
stuck in with gum, and of course Adrian mounts his 
in the modern way, with a proper stamp hinge. So 
he has to soak the stamps off the pages in the old 
book, with sheets of wet blotting paper, dry them 
carefully and mount them in the new album. He 
picks them up with special stamp tweezers and doesn’t 
handle them more than he can help. He then looks 
them up in a stamp catalogue and finds out their value 
and writes this in a notebook, and when he has finished 
he will know what his collection is worth. 

Everyone says that my hobby is a very funny one 
for a girl, because I collect anything made in brass. I 
don’t mean door knobs or old screws, but I have some 
ancient brass spoons which were used to stir the jam 
many years ago, a little brass model of a goat, a couple 
of peacocks sitting on a fence and several pairs of tiny 
candlesticks. I have also ten brass medallions, the 
kind that you see cart-horses wearing on their noses, 
and these I have stitched on to a broad black velvet 
ribbon, and they hang on the wall. 

Uncle Ted has about forty hung on little nails round 
an old fireplace, and he has given me several ; I go 
round to saddlers and they look through old harness 
and sell me what they can find for a shilling or sixpence 
each. I read in some book that people used to put 
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them on their horses to act as a kind of lucky charm 
to ward off the powers of the “ evil eye.” Years 
and years ago, country folk used to believe in witches . 
and people who could cast spells on their animals and 
make them fall ill and even die. Some of these brass 
ornaments are very old, and others have been made 
recently and have been stamped out of a sheet of brass 
instead of being moulded. If you look at the back 
of an old one and the back of a new one and compare 
them together you can easily see the difference ; the 
new one has a sharp rough edge, the old one a smooth 
thick edge. 

Mummie has given me a little oak table and I 
arrange all my brasses on it ; the medallions hang 
above. In the table is a drawer where I keep my 
polishing dusters and paste. One week the brasses 
have a “ rub up,” the next week a good polish. It is 
the “ good polish ” turn to-day, and I shall have to 
work very hard, for a friendly farmer has given me a 
very black but lovely medallion which he found on 
the ground in one of his bams. 


Fifth Saturday 
SNOW AND ICE 

This morning we woke up to a white world and the 
snow was still coming down in soft white flakes. 

Hurrah ! ” cried Adrian. “ No use consulting the 
Plan List to-day, because I’m going to make a toboggan 
this morning and use it this afternoon.” 
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We gobbled down our breakfast and rushed into 
the shed where the packing cases are kept and hunted 
out two pieces of strong wood about half an inch thick 
and four or five feet long and eight inches wide. 
Adrian sawed a rounded end on each plank to make 
runners, and then we found pieces of wood which we 
sawed to two feet in length to fasten across the 
runners to make the platform to sit on. 

A narrow strip of wood on the upcurved ends to put 
our feet against (or our hands if we were going head 
first), and a rope to hold on by and drag the toboggan 
up hill, finished it. Although it doesn’t take long to 
tell you about it, it took much longer to make, and 
Adrian told us we got in his way. 

“ Never mind, Susan,” said Christopher, “ we won’t 
help him any more. It’s stopped snowing now, so 
let’s go and build something.” 

We went on to the lawn in front of the drawing-room 
window and made a lovely snow bear. She sat up 
on her haunches with her two front paws stuck out. 
Her nose and ears were not very hard to model, and 
we made her look more real by putting an old strap 
round her neck for a collar, and we chained her up to 
a tree. Then we made her a family of little cubs with 
coal eyes, and they really did look perfectly sweet. 

Mummie said it gave her a start every time she 
looked up from her work, as she kept thinking it was 
the ghost of “ Barbara,” the old Zoo bear, and all 
her babies, which she had sat on and killed. 

After dinner we took the toboggan to a steep field 
which is just behind our house, and we had a glorious 
afternoon racing down front ways, back ways and all 
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ways and having heaps of tumbles into the soft white 
snow. 

We had just enough energy left, before going in to 
tea, to prepare a slide for the next day, as the sky 
looked hopefully frosty. We swept the snow from the 
long garden path and poured buckets of water slowly 
down it, so that with any luck there should be a decent 
slide in the morning. 

We did this last year and got into trouble, because 
Tom, the old gardener, came early in the morning 
before it was light, so he didn’t see the slide we had 
made, but he felt it on the back of his head ! This 
time we tied a large notice on the garden gate, “ Beware 
of the Slide,” and we hope it will be light enough 
for him to see to read. 


B 
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Sixth Saturday 
SHADOWGRAPHS 

We gave another entertainment last night, and it 
really was a most exciting one, which I believe the 
audience enjoyed as much as the performers. 

First of all we fastened a cord from wall to wall 
across the nursery as high as we could manage, and in 
front of the electric light. Then we got a big sheet 
and fastened it on to the cord with safety pins, drew 
the window curtains and turned on the light to see if 
the shadows showed through the sheet nice and black 
to the audience, who would be on the other side. But 
the light was too high and we couldn’t get it right, so 
we went downstairs and told Daddy our trouble. 
“ Let’s see what can be done,” he said. “ Adrian, 
run and fetch the electric reading lamp from my room.” 
After a lot of experimenting he made us a most beauti¬ 
ful light by connecting his lamp to the ordinary light 
and putting it into a large box turned on to its side 
so that the light shone directly on to the sheet. We 
found that two feet high from the floor gave the best 
results. Of course if you haven’t electricity, an 
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ordinary oil lamp will do, only then you’ve got to be 
most awfully careful that it doesn’t get upset. 

We decided to make our programme up of nursery 
rhymes and proverbs and to ask the audience to guess 
what we were acting. First we did “ Little Miss 
Muffet.” I was the lady, in a mob-cap with my 
nightgown on and a sash tied under my arms. I came 
in with a pudding basin and a large spoon and sat 
down on a heap of cushions to enjoy my “ curds and 
whey.” Then Adrian (right from the side where he 
couldn’t be seen by the audience) dangled a large toy 
spider on the end of a fishing rod, and dropped it down 
beside me, whereupon I suddenly looked up and saw it 
and dropped my bowl and ran. I wanted to scream, 
but Adrian said as we were shadows we mustn’t make 
any noise at all, so we wore our gym shoes and tried to 
be silent, but not always very successfully. 

Then Adrian acted “ Make hay while the sun shines,” 
with his coat off and shirt sleeves rolled up and a large 
straw hat on his head. He raked away and kept 
mopping his brow to show how hot it was. We did 
“ Too many cooks spoil the broth ” together. Dressed 
in aprons and tall paper caps to look like chefs, we all 
pretended to pour things into a bowl placed on a table 
in front of us. After stirring it well we tried to pour 
the contents into a saucepan and between us we 

dropped it. We wrung our hands and made “ Frenchi¬ 
fied ” gestures of despair and ran away. You see it is 
no use pulling a face when you are only a shadow, 
and all your movements have to be slow and rather 
exaggerated, otherwise the audience cannot tell what 
you mean. As a general rule it is better to keep 
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your profile or “ side face ” to the audience as far 
as possible. 

We also acted “ Humpty Dumpty,” “ Little Boy 
Blue,” “ Mary had a Little Lamb,” “ Sing a Song of 
Sixpence,” “ A Stitch in Time Saves Nine,” “ A Bird 
in the Hand is Worth Two in the Bush,” “ Look 
Before you Leap,” “ It’s no use crying over Spilt 
Milk,” and several others, but I won’t tell you how 
we did them all because it will be more fun for you to 
think out your own ways and ideas. 

Anyway it must have been a success, because the 
vicar’s wife has asked us to do it again in the village 
hall to get money for the organ. We are going to 
have a piano behind the scenes and sing the nursery 
rhymes while they are being acted, or recite little 
verses bringing in the proverbs. 


Seventh Saturday 
KITTEN AND PUPPY 

Well, the thirteenth may be an unlucky date for 
some people, but it certainly is not for us, because the 
most lovely surprise that any children can have 
arrived for us to-day. 

Daddy and Mummie had been away all the week, 
and they came home this morning with two exciting 
looking hampers. Of course we went to meet them 
at the station, for we had been specially thrilled about 
their return, as Mummie had written us a most mysteri¬ 
ous letter while she was away. 
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“ Don’t arrange any plan for Saturday,” she wrote. 
“ Or if you have got one, cancel it, for Daddy and I 
are bringing two little plans back with us.” 

“ Are the plans in those hampers ? ” we cried, when 
we’d nearly hugged Dad and Mum to death. 

“No questions allowed till we get home,” said 
Daddy, and the hampers were put in front of the 
taxi, the luggage on top, we crowded inside, and 
off we went. 

When we reached home the hampers were carried 
into the breakfast room and we were told to undo 
them. Queer snuffly noises came from one, and 
little cries from the other; our hands shook so from 
excitement that we could scarcely untie the cord. At 
last it was accomplished, and from the largest hamper 
out rolled the loveliest puppy that has ever been. 

He was fat, he was round, and he was fluffy. He 
had short little stumpy legs, very bright little eyes 
and a fat and waggly tail. A pink tongue was soon 
busy giving wet kisses all round, and a black shiny 
nose poking about inquisitively. 

He is a Sealyham,” said Daddy. “ I thought you 
might rather like him.” 


“ Aren’t you going to open the other hamper ? ” 

asked Mummie, and we set to work on that, for the 

cnes had become louder, and out sprang a kitten 

dressed in soft grey fur, with large green eyes. Very 

womed was she, back up, tail fluffed out, and using 
veiy nasty language. 

Tha , t ’* because she ’ s seen puppy, but they’ll soon 
Daddy 6 * 1 t0 ^ 0ther &nd be great friend s,” said 
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Now our day was hardly long enough to do all the 
things we wanted to make our new family comfy 
and happy. First of all we got them some food. 
Puppy ate his (gravy and vegetables) at once and 
then tried to eat kitten’s ; she wouldn’t touch hers— 
nice fish and milk—till Adrian and Chris had taken 
puppy for a run in the garden ; then after a lot of coax¬ 
ing I persuaded her to eat a little dinner. After which 
she lay on my lap, and presently I heard a tiny purr. 

It was while we were having our own dinner we had 
a great consultation about names. “ Don’t choose 
them too much alike, or they won’t know which you 
want when you call them,” said Daddy. “ Puppy 
will soon learn his name, but even if kitten does, I 
don’t expect she will come unless she wants to.” 

Finally we had to get Mummie to come to the rescue, 
for we nearly had a serious quarrel over this important 
point, and the result was “ Binks ” and “ Belinda ” ; 
you can guess which name was puppy’s and which 
kitten’s. 

“ Now,” said Mummie, “ just listen to me for a few 
minutes, because I have several things to tell you 
about Belinda and Binks. You must first of all 
remember that they are not toys to be played with 
one day and then put aside and forgotten. They are 
living beings with the same capacity to be happy or 
sad, good or naughty, as you have ; and you have the 
power to make their lives happy or sad. 

“ If they have an unhappy home they cannot appeal 
to anyone to help them, and however much Binks is 
teased he will always remain loyal, though his little 
puppy mind will be puzzled and his natural 
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cheerfulness subdued. Belinda might give a scratch, 
for cats are wilder and more proud than dogs, and 
she would take up her life in the garden, only coming 
in to meals. 

“ I want Susan to be responsible for their food, for 
it is much better for one alone to see to that, for either 
they get forgotten if it is no one’s special job, or else 
they are always getting scraps, which is very bad for a 
dog’s figure. Christopher, I want you to brush them 
both everyday, and wash Binkswhen he needs it, but 
that must be only on a nice warm day, and he must 
always be thoroughly dried in front of a fire, otherwise 
he will catch a chill. I look to Adrian to do most of 
the training ; you will have to be very patient and you 
must not scold Binks if he doesn’t understand what 
you want him to do. His first lesson will be to learn 
his name; his second, to come when he is called, and 


that is the most important of all in a dog’s life. We 
will give him some toys of his own, and you must 
teach him which are his, and that he is not to bite up 
yours. When he has been very naughty, don’t lose 
your temper and really beat him, for you might break 
his spirit, and there is no sadder sight than a cowed and 
cringing dog, but keep a little switch and just give 
him two or three sharp taps. Never use your hand as 
you may bruise him. 

“ Don’t teach him a lot of stupid tricks ; we don’t 
want a circus dog, and it is very boring for him learning 
them. He will like to fetch and carry things and will 
love ball games and hide and seek. 


“ I can’t tell you much about Belinda’s education, 
for she will bring herself up, but never be rough with 
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her or you will rue it always, for she will learn to bite 
and scratch to protect herself. 

“ Now run off and play with the family, and make 
nice beds for them to sleep in to-night.” 


Eighth Saturday 
A DINNER PARTY 

Daphne came in this afternoon, and we were so glad, 
because we had only got “ Tidying Up ” for our plan 
to-day, and it was so dull. 

She found us sitting disconsolately amongst the 
toys, wondering how we were going to get them all 
back in the cupboard. 

“What a ripping little cooking stove you’ve got there, 
Susan,” she said. “ Do let’s have a Dinner Party.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” I cried, “ and we can use our tiny 
plates and dishes and invite Binks and Belinda for 
our guests.” 

“ Well,” said the practical Daphne, “let’s get the 
toys back into the cupboard, and then we must make 
a list of the things we shall want and ask cook if she 
will let us have them. Soup, we’ll make that of 
Bovril ; fish—that may be rather difficult.” 

“ Oh, we must have fish,” said Christopher, “ or 
Belinda will be so disappointed.” 

“ I think we might have sardines then,” said Daphne. 
“ I believe we could heat them up in the oven and put 
them on toast.” 

We could not think of a meat course, and so we 
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raided the larder and there we collected an egg, flour, 
lard, a piece of bread and a pot of blackberry jelly. 

Adrian and Chris laid the table, Daphne was the 
cook and I was her kitchen-maid. We put the stove 
on a small table at one end of the room, and screened 
it from the dining table. We printed a notice, 
“ Kitchen. No admittance except on business. 
Signed, D. Rogers, S. Clifford,” and hung it on the 
screen. 

Adrian made a table centre by folding a piece of 
white paper into four and cutting out a kind of pattern, 
so that when the paper was opened it made an open¬ 
work pattern and was quite a good imitation of lace. 
He also cut out little round mats for the plates and 
dishes to stand on. Christopher decorated the table 
with four little vases of snowdrops, and collected the 
doll’s dinner service. Then together, and with the aid 
of a French dictionary, they wrote the menu, printing 
it on a plain postcard :— 


Menu . 

Consomm£ k la boeuf. 

Poisson Maitre d’Hotel. 

Poulet Bouilli. 

Tartelettes des Baiex Noirs. 

They also printed “ name cards ” and put them by 
the places where the guests were to sit. Daphne put a 
teaspoonful of Bovril in a cup, lit the methylated 
spirit lamps and boiled a kettle of water on the stove. 
The sardines were placed on a little dish and put in 
the oven to heat while I made some toast in front of 
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the nursery fire. The egg was put in a saucepan on 
the stove to boil hard, which takes ten minutes. As 
Daphne said, “ It is quite truthful to call it a ‘ poulet,’ 
for what is an egg if it isn’t a very young chicken ? ” 
Then she weighed out four ounces of flour and two 
ounces of lard and worked it into a paste, rolled it out 
and baked it in our little patty pans. By this time 
the sardines were warmed through, so that they were 
placed on strips of toast and put on the top of the stove 
to keep hot. The pastry took about ten minutes to 
bake, and after we had left it to cool for a short time, 
Daphne slipped a knife under and successfully got it 
off the patty pans, as she had remembered to grease 
them with lard before putting the pastry on. A 
spoonful of blackberry jelly completed each “ Tarte- 
lette,” and some jelly mixed with water made some 
nice-looking wine. 

Mother was invited to our party and Belinda and 
Binks were seated on chairs with napkins tied round 
their necks. Belinda objected strongly to this and 
she wouldn’t sit still or drink her soup, so she was sent 
from the table in disgrace. She was forgiven at the 
fish course, and ate a whole “ Poisson Maitre d’Hotel ” 
with great relish. 

We had shelled the “ Poulet ” and had given him 
two black currant eyes, a little wooden beak, a red 
paper comb and a feather for his tail. Mummie said 

it was a shame to carve him. 

The “ Tartelettes ” were much appreciated. Binks 
ate his with one gulp, but Belinda after licking the 
jam decided that pastry was indigestible, and so 
Binks had the rest of hers too. 
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It really was a lovely plan, and even the washing-up 
afterwards was fun, but we none of us wanted any tea, 
except Binks. 


Ninth Saturday 
LEATHERWORK 

This sounds rather a difficult and complicated plan, 
but it isn’t really if you start in quite a simple way 
like we did, and are not too ambitious at first. 

We had to buy a modelling tool which cost is., and 
a piece of calf skin for 3s., which was large enough for 
us all to share as we only made small things. Adrian 
made the cover for a notebook, Christopher an egg 
cosy, and I made a case for a pocket comb to give to 
Daphne on her birthday. 

We cut out these different things in paper first of all 
and stitched up the cosy and the comb case to make 
sure that they were the right size. Then we laid the 
patterns on the leather and drew round them lightly 
with a steel knitting needle. 

The next thing was to think out the designs ; we 
drew these on ordinary drawing paper, altering them 
till they were as perfect as we could get them. If you 
aren’t an artist you can trace a design from a picture, 
but it is more fun if you can draw your own ideas. 

Adrian had a nice little owl sitting on a branch for 
the front cover of his notebook, and Daddy’s initials 
in a circle for the back. Chris drew a chicken coming 
out of an egg-shell for one side of his cosy and a cock 
crowing for the other, while I did a spray of blossom 
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and the letters D.A.P.H.N.E. starting downwards to 
fill the opposite side of the case. When the drawings 
were finished, and we remembered not to make the 
stalks and letters too thin (as they come out thinner 
still when put on leather), we traced our designs on 
tracing paper, sponged the leather over with clean cold 
water, put the design on, keeping it in place with 
drawing pins, and drew over the drawings with a hard 
pencil. When we lifted the tracing paper off we 
found the design marked distinctly on the leather. 
The tracing should be placed with the pencil marks 
uppermost, otherwise it will make black lines on the 
leather which will not come out. 

We saw that the modelling tool had a sharp end 
and a blunt one ; the sharp one is used for going 
round the outside of the design, pressing the back¬ 
ground down firmly and keeping the design raised up. 
Work with the leather damp, but not too wet, and 
finish all the outside of the design before modelling the 
actual bird, flowers, or letters. The broader or 
blunt end of the tool is useful for pressing down all 
the background, working round in circles and smooth¬ 
ing the leather flat and free from tool marks. 

When I had got the word “ Daphne ” to stand out 
as much as possible, I pricked all over the background 
with the pointed end of a compass (a nail will do just 
as well) and this made the letters show up better still. 

Leather articles look their best when they are 
stitched together with thin strips of leather; this is 
called thonging. There is a special machine made for 
punching the holes to thread the thong through, but 
as we hadn’t got one we managed quite well in this 
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way. We measured the space of the stitches and 
made a mark with a knitting needle (about an eighth 
of an inch apart) where each stitch was to come. 
Then we found a thick nail with a sharp point and 
with a hammer tapped it through the leather, keeping 
the point of the nail very carefully on the marks we 
had made. The holes should not be too near the edge 
or they will tear. When punching the other part of 
the cosy or comb case we had to be very careful to 
see that the holes were exactly opposite each other. 

We got a needle, with a big eye, and sewed with the 
thong over and over, just as one does in ordinary 
overcast stitching. The thongs can either be bought 
for a penny each, or else cut from a thin bit of leather 
with a sharp penknife. (A useful tool for cutting is 
called a “ jigger,” which is a handle to fit used safety 
razor blades into. It cost is. from the cutlery shop, 
and Daddy gave us an old blade, but he warned us to 
be very careful as the blades are so sharp.) Great care 
and neatness must be taken in the thonging, by 
keeping it untwisted and by fastening off the end 
nicely. We found that the best way to join two thongs 
together was to shave the ends thin and seccotine 
them together, putting a weight on the join till the 
glue had dried. 

Adrian thonged all round the edge of his notebook 
and it made it look very nice. Finally a polish with 
some furniture cream gave our leather presents a nice 
gloss, and as the experiment was so successful, we are 
determined to practise until we are able to tackle 
bigger things like blotters and purses, and to dye them 
with leather stain. 
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Tenth Saturday 
GAMES IN THE HOUSE 

A pouring, pelting, hopelessly wet Saturday, which 
made us feel a bit “ gloomful ” as Chris calls it. 

Mummie telephoned to some of our friends to come, 
and told us we were to write down a list of favourite 
games in our plan book and the names of everyone 
coming. Then we were to think out a system of 
marks, and she would find a prize for the owner of 
the largest score at the end of the day. 

We started with “ Up Jenkins.” I expect everyone 
knows it, but I will just explain how we play and how 
we awarded the marks. Daphne and I picked up 
sides and sat down at the table opposite each other ; 
the only thing needed for this game is a sixpence, and 
this we tossed to see which side should have it first. 
I won, so all our hands were hidden under the table 
and the sixpence was entrusted to someone who 
endeavoured to hide it between his thumb and hand, 
so that it would not show from the back of his hand 
when it was palm downwards on the table. The 
captain of the opposing team, after a few minutes 
cries “ Up Jenkins,” and all hands on the hiding side 
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have now to be above the table. Then he says 
“ Smashers,” and bang go everyone’s hands on the 
table while the captain and his band eagerly listen for 
the chink of the sixpence as it hits the table. If they 
cannot decide where it is, he can order “ Creepy 
Crawlums,” which means the hands must be walked 
up and down a little way, like spiders crawling ; and 
he can demand “ Window Panes,” which means you 
lift your hands to your face, peep through your fingers 
and then gently put them back on the table. After 
this the captain must make up her mind, and she 
orders first one hand to be taken away and then 
another, leaving the one on the table last of all that 
she suspects is hiding the sixpence. To add to the 
confusion and fun, others (on the captain’s side) can 
call out orders, but if anyone obeys them the sixpence 
has to be given up. Each side keeps the sixpence 
until it is discovered, and then it is passed to the 
other side. If the hiding side won they each scored 
a mark, the successful hider scoring three ; if the 
other side won, each member scored one and the 
captain scored three, so everyone had to be captain 
or hider by turn so that all had a chance of scoring 
three marks. 

Then we had a competition in which Belinda and 
Binks took part. We picked them up and tried to 
guess what they weighed. We wrote the result in 
pounds and ounces on paper and then brought the 
kitchen scales to see who was nearest. Binks got 
fearfully excited ; he wriggled and kissed everybody 
with his little pink tongue and thought it was a great 
game. But Belinda was very offended ; she marched 
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under the sofa with her tail lashing from side to side, 
and sulked for half an hour. Binks weighed 12 lbs. 
7 ozs., and Adrian was nearest ; Belinda was a terrible 
bother to weigh, but we finally managed it and she 
was 7 lbs. 9J ozs. Everyone thought she would be 
very much lighter than this, most people guessing two 
or three pounds, but Roger Gladwin was nearest, and 
he and Adrian got three marks each. 

My Grandmother in Paris .—After this we all sat 
round in a ring on chairs and played this old country 
game. Number 1 player says to Number 2, “ My 
grandmother has been to Paris.” Number 2 says, 
“ And what did she buy ? ” Number 1 replies, “ A 
fan,” and she fans her face with her left hand. Number 
2 player then turns to Number 3 and says, “ My 
grandmother has been to Paris,” and the same question 
and answer is given round the circle, and no one must 
stop fanning. 

Number 1 again announces where her grandmother 
has been, Number 2 asks what she bought, Number 1 
replies : “ She bought a fan and a pair of scissors,” 

and opens and shuts the first and second fingers of her 
right hand to imitate scissors snipping. She must 
keep on fanning with her left hand at the same time. 
This goes round the circle as before. 

The third round Number 1 says in r^ply to the usual 
question, “ She bought a fan, a pair of scissors and a 
nodding donkey,” nodding her head and still continu¬ 
ing to fan and to snip. 

The fourth round she bought “ A fan, a pair of 
scissors, a nodding donkey, and a treadle sewing 
machine.” Both feet are now brought into action. 
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The fifth round she added to the collection by buying 
a rocking chair, and her body now rocks to and fro. 

The sixth and last round she buys a cuckoo clock, 
and says “ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” in addition to everything 
else. 

Those who managed to keep on doing all the actions 
correctly won three marks, which I think you will all 
agree were thoroughly well earned ! 

We then had an interval for tea, and afterwards 
we sat round the room with papers and pencil and 
wrote down all the things that we could see in the room 
beginning with the letter “ C.” For instance, ceiling, 
carpet, chair, cat, cup, cake, Christopher, etc. We 
gained a mark for each correct word and lost one if it 
didn’t begin with a C, or wasn’t in the room. Hugo 
put “ cobweb ” on his list. “ Please show it me,” 
said Mummie indignantly, and he hunted everywhere 
but he couldn’t find one. 

Then we played “ Sardines ” to end up with, all over 

the house. One person hides in a difficult place, the 

rest go off separately to find him, looking as silently 

as possible, and slipping (when they find him) quietly 

into the hiding place beside the first sardine. One 

after another as the seekers find him they creep in as 

close as they can, till there is only one left outside, and 

he loses the game and has to be the sardine the next 
time. 


There were eight of us, so the first to find the sardine 
got six marks, the second five and so on, the last man 
out getting none. 

This is really a kind of hide and seek, but it is better 
for the house than the ordinary sort as it isn’t quite 
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so rampageous. It was very exciting adding up the 
marks at the end, and we found that Roger had won a 
nice tin of toffee. 


Eleventh Saturday 
SECRET SOCIETIES 

A secret is great fun, isn’t it ? 

We have two societies which have been running 
for quite a long time, but we only allow very special 
friends to become members. 

The first is called the S.K.A., which means “ The 
Society for Kindness to Animals.” It has one very 
strict rule. Each member has to be kind to some 
animal every day of his life. If any bird or beast is 
in trouble he must do all in his power to help it, and if 
a member is found teasing or ill-treating any living 
thing he will be instantly dismissed from the society 
with a black mark for ever against his name. 

It was a dreadful thing, but Christopher nearly 
got expelled at our last meeting, for he caught a 
mouse and gave it to Belinda. I had to plead hard 
for him, because he was only thinking of how he was 
pleasing our little cat and quite forgot about the 
mouse’s feelings ! Sometimes I can only find a tiny 
thing to do, such as putting a worm in a safe place 
when it is crawling along the road, or giving the 
baker’s horse a lump of sugar ; still it all counts. 

We have badges of white cardboard the size of a 
penny; on one side “ S.K.A.” is written in red ink, and 
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on the other is a little black rabbit with a white tail. 
We hold meetings as often as we can, and every 
member has to read a report of what he has accom¬ 
plished since the last meeting, and he also reads a 
paper about some creature or else tells us stories about 
his pets. 

Our other society (which really isn’t very secret) 
is more commercial ; it is called “ The Exchange and 
Mart.” We meet together bringing any small toy, 
book, or other treasure that we may have grown tired 
of and exchange it with someone else’s goods. Adrian 
does a great stamp exchange with the Gladwin boys, 
Daphne and I sometimes change books, but I usually 
get so fond of mine, that although I may have read 
them heaps of times and know them off by heart, I 
can’t bear to part with them. 

This society has its pitfalls and dangers. I remember 
Mollie Brown bringing a little box made of porcupine’s 
quills, which I wanted so much that I offered her 
nearly all my worldly possessions ; Mummie only just 
arrived in time to rescue a gold bracelet which I was 
giving her in exchange for the box. However, Mummie 
found Mollie a bead necklace which she was delighted 
with, and I got the box, which is still one of my most 
precious belongings. 

These two societies are both well established, but 
we have had many that flourish for a month or two 
and then die an early death. The Red Indian one was 
rather fun, especially making up the names for the 
members. I have forgotten most of them, but I 
remember that Chris was “ Great-Big-Little-Chief- 
Deerfoot,” and I was “ Chief-Black-Eagle.” We spent 
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many hours stalking each other, and seeing how many 
wild creatures we could watch without them seeing us. 
We were awarded five points if we sighted a wood or a 
field mouse, seven for a dormouse, five for a water-rat, 
hare, or hedgehog, two for a rabbit, and ten points 
for a fox. 

When a member gained fifty points he was raised 
a step higher in rank, and was given privileges over 
those who were below him. 


Twelfth Saturday 
GARDENING 

We have each got quite a nice big plot of land, and 
we all do something different with our ground. This 
was a lovely Saturday, really sunny and warm, and so 
it seemed a very good plan to do some spade work. 

I think Adrian’s garden is very dull; he just grows 
straight rows of vegetables and then sells them to 
Mummie and adds to his pocket money. He had 
plenty to occupy him with weeding, digging and sowing 
his crop. 

He planted Broad Beans in a straight line at the 
back of his plot. Two inches deep, and six inches 
apart, the next row is two feet further forward. He 
will be able to pick the beans in about three months’ 
time. Then came two rows of Peas. Adrian got the 
dwarf kind, for two reasons: first because they don’t 
keep the sun off the beans at the back, and the second 
reason is to save the bother of giving them sticks to 
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climb up. He planted these an inch and a half deep, 
two inches apart and two feet between the rows. He 
next sowed some Brussels Sprouts ; these are tiny seeds, 
so they just have to be scattered about, with a fine 
sprinkling of earth to cover them, and then when the 
baby plants are big enough to handle he will transplant 
them to their permanent home ; about two feet apart 
each way. These won’t be ready to pick until the 
autumn. 

Then he sowed a row of Carrot seeds, about an inch 
under the soil, and when these come up he will let 
them grow a bit before thinning them out, and Mummie 
buys these baby carrots that have to be pulled up, for, 
as she says, it is the nicest time of their lives to eat 
them when they are so young and tender. The others 
are left just where they are sown to grow big. A 
packet of Lettuce seed was next put in ; “ Tom Thumb ” 
was the kind, as it grows into the nice fat kind with 
solid insides. He sowed it like the brussels sprouts seed 
and thinned out the little plants six or eight inches 
apart. 

A row of Radishes sown as thinly as possible and a 
packet each of Mustard and Cress just sprinkled on top 
of the soil finished off a well-stocked vegetable garden. 

I am replanning my ground and starting afresh as 

all the plants have become very overgrown. So I dug 

everything up and then sat down to rest and have a 

long think, which ended in deciding to make a little 
rock garden. 

I hunted about and found a dozen decent-sized 
rocks and some old moss-grown bricks, and then I 
went to find Gardener to ask for his advice. He told 
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me that the great thing to remember in making a 
rockery, big or little, was to arrange the stones as 
naturally as possible, not stuck into the ground with 
their points all bristling like an angry porcupine ! 
“ Bury the thick part in the earth, Miss Susan,” said 
Gardener, “ making kind of shelves for the plants to 
grow along. Make the shelf slope back a bit, so that 
when a drop o’ rain comes it’ll run to the roots of the 
plant.” 

He gave me the top of a sea-kale pot for a bird bath, 
and I made a kind of platform round it with the bricks. 
Then I built my rockery at the back, making the 
foundation of broken flower pots and stones, because 
Gardener says Alpine plants like their home to be well 
drained. Then we visited Mummie’s rock garden, 
and he gave me little bits from her plants. 

“ They’ll spread and run all over the place, Miss 
Susan, and you must watch out the strong don’t 
smother the weak,” he said. 

Next autumn I am going to plant snowdrops, 
crocuses, and those dear little blue scillas, and then my 
garden will look bright in the early spring. 

I don’t know whether I can call Christopher’s plot a 
garden at all, for he has rooted up what few plants he 
had and turned it into a railway. He has made a deep 
cutting for his lines and has planted the embankments 
with grass seed. He has roads and bridges and even 
a canal which lasts for quite ten minutes when you 
pour a can of water down it. He has made a station 
with a wooden box, and there is a signal box and 
several signals near the lines. Of course they can t 
be left outside as they would spoil and get rusty, 
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but Chris thinks it is part of the fun to lay down his 
railway system, although it is not nearly so amusing 
to put everything away at the end of the day. 


Thirteenth Saturday 
KITES 

Yesterday, as we were walking to school, it was very 
windy, and we saw a boy flying a kite ; it was tugging 
at the string like a wild thing and made us long to 
feel its pull. We thought how lovely it would be to 
have one, and when we got home at dinner time Chris 
could talk of nothing but kites. Then Daddy told us 
of the kites he used to make when he was a boy, and 
how on windy days he used to take his kite and an 
old tin tea-tray on to a grassy hill, and how, if the wind 
was right, he sent up his kite, sat on the tea-tray, and 
went sliding to the bottom of the hill, whirled along 
by the pull of the kite. When he told us this, of course 
we couldn’t rest till he had promised to show us how 
to make kites on the very next Saturday. 

Saturday came, and there was a light breeze blow¬ 
ing not enough to send up a kite, we thought, but 

addy cheered us up by saying that he would teach 
us to make the very lightest sort first, and then if the 
win ad not dropped we could fly it as soon as it 
was made. How excited we were as we went down 

6 morn i n g with Mummie to buy the things 

we s o d need three balls of No. io cotton and three 
neets of coloured tissue paper—red for Adrian, blue 
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for me and green for Chris. When we got home Cook 
made us some paste, and by half-past two we were all 
ready with scissors, paste and paper to begin. 

Then Daddy came in, and under his arm he had a 
number of thin bamboos and some thin strips of hazel 
bough. 44 Now,” he said, “ let’s start at once, and 
see who can make their tissue paper into the best 
square without wasting any.” 

That was soon done, and then he told us to unwind 
some cotton and lay it all round the edge of the square; 



the paper.) 

then we had to turn down the edge of the paper, slip 
the thread under the fold and gum down the flap. 
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This, he said, was to strengthen the paper, which other¬ 
wise might tear in a strong wind. Next we each cut 
two pieces of thin hazel twig, measuring across the 
square, from comer to comer, and cutting each stick 
about an inch shorter than the paper. These sticks 
had to be tied together where they crossed, and laid on 
the square. The four corners of the paper were then 
doubled over the points of the sticks and gummed 
down firmly—and there were our kites really beginning 
to look like kites. But the most difficult part was to 
come—fixing the string, as Daddy said that everything 
depended on that. First we had to measure a piece of 
thread from corner to corner of the kite and then half 
way back—Daddy called it once and a half times the 
diagonal—and cut it off. Then we cut a tiny hole in 
the paper just over the stick, three inches from one of 
the comers, put the string through and tied it to the 
stick. At the other end of the stick we measured six 
inches from the comer and did the same thing. Then, 
laying our kites flcft on the table, we held up this loop 
of string between our thumb and finger so that it came 
to a point just above the middle of the kite, and at this 
point we tied a knot to show us just where our string 
must go. The string—or rather our No. io cotton— 
was fastened to the knot, and our kites were finished ; 
but not quite dry enough, Daddy said, and so while 
we waited for them to dry he showed us how to cut 
out a cloth kite which he said Mummie would machine 

up for us, and which we could fly on a really windy 
day. 

He had a piece of red cotton zephyr, 36 inches long 
and 27 inches wide. He cut this into a kind of diamond 
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shape, making the side points 12 inches down from the 
top point, so that the diamond was very long and 






pointed at one end and short and wide at the other. 
This he said would have to be sewed all round, and at 
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each point he would ask Mummie to put a small three- 
cornered piece to hold the end of the sticks. Instead 
of putting string to hold the flying string he cut half 
a diamond. To get this the right shape he folded 
the kite piece from top to bottom and cut his new 
cloth the same shape, but this new piece was 36 inches 
long and only eight inches wide ; this funny shaped 
piece was to be sewn down the middle, the flat part 
to the kite and the point hanging loose for the string 
to be fastened to. This kind of kite needed a tail to 
keep it steady, Daddy told us, and would only go up 
in a high wind, and of course it would need string 
instead of cotton. How we longed to try it, but the 
wind was not strong enough, so we had to content 
ourselves with the paper ones, which by that time 
were dry enough to use. 

They went up beautifully, all except Adrian’s, which 
would keep diving down head first to earth. It was 
too heavy in the head, Daddy said, so we tied some 
paper to a thread to make a tail and after that it went 
almost better than the others. It was great fun, but 
we are still waiting for a big wind to fly our large kite ! 
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Fourteenth Saturday 
EASTER 

I do love Easter—it is such a lovely “ springy ” 
time of the year and we have such fun planning for 
our party on Easter Monday and in thinking out 
“ egg-cellent ” games. (“ What a rotten joke,” says 
Adrian.) 

The first thing we did was to invade the kitchen 
and get Cook to help us to make things for the tea. 
There will be nine at the party, so Cook gave us nine 
eggs and three we boiled hard in water, to which she 
added a teaspoonful of cochineal. Three more were 
boiled with a handful of spinach leaves and three more 
with half a dozen onion skins. Then we made a nest 
on a round tray with moss, catkins and “ pussy ” 
willow and arranged the red, green and yellow eggs— 
they did look pretty. We shall put this in the centre 
of the table, and everyone will have an egg with their 
bread and butter. 

Next we made some marzipan eggs, like the potatoes 
I have already told you about (page 8), only instead 
of potatoes we moulded them like eggs and with a new 
pen nib we dotted and spotted them with cochineal. 
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Cook is making some jelly eggs which are rather 
exciting. Adrian drilled a hole each end of some hen 
eggs and blew out the yolk and white (which Cook says 
she can use for cakes and omelettes), and then sealed 
up the bottom hole with a bit of candle wax. Cook 
will then mix some stiff gelatine flavoured with orange 
juice and black currant jelly and will pour it into the 
egg-shells. When she is certain that the gelatine has 
set very firmly she will crack the shells and peel them 
very carefully and arrange the jelly eggs in a nest 
made of peeled bananas cut into fine strips. 

After our kitchen work was over we went into the 
nursery to make some little Easter presents for Daddy 
and Mummie. Adrian is making Daddy a little case to 
hold matches ; he is doing it in leather work (see 
the ninth Saturday, page 27), and the design is that 
of a fat rabbit, sitting with his back to the audience. 
His body is a circle the size of a shilling, his head is a 
line drawn three parts of the way round a threepenny 
bit with two long ears on top, and of course his whiskers 
are not forgotten, nor his little scut of a tail in the 
centre of his body. 

I am just finishing off my present for Mummie ; I 

started it some time ago. I got a piece of unbleached 

calico, and turned up the hem so that it just fitted 

inside the tray on which she has her early morning tea. 

Then I hemstitched all round it in yellow thread, 

and in one comer I embroidered a chicken in bright 

yellow wool, which I brushed with a clean stiff brush 

to make it fluffy. I stitched on a black bead 

for its eye and embroidered the beak and legs in light 
brown. 
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Chris has gone off to the woods and is going to pick a 
basket of daffodils and primroses for his present. 

While we are busily working we discuss what games 
and competitions we shall have for the party on 
Monday. If it is fine we shall have a Haricot Bean 
Hunt in the garden. They will be just scattered 
about, and we shall be given twenty minutes to see 
who can pick up the most—the winner will get a choco¬ 
late bunny. 

Mummie says she will also hide some little chocolate 
eggs at one end of the garden, and at the other end 
she will put a basket and beside it a list of our names 
and a pencil. Whenever anyone finds an egg he must 
immediately run and put it in the basket and write 
a “ i ” beside his name. When all the eggs have 
been found they will be distributed again evenly, and 
the person who has found the most will get a big 
Easter egg filled with sweets. 

Egg Football .—After tea we shall have a most 
thrilling football match, the football being an empty 
eggshell, which Adrian is going to paint brown, and 
draw ink lines to make it like a “ Rugger ” football. 
We shall pick up sides, make goals each end of the 
room (which will be as empty of furniture as possible), 
but instead of kicking the ball we use fans. 

It is a fearfully exciting game, and it’s as well to 
have one or two spare footballs ” handy, because 
someone usually manages to put their foot on the 
“ ball ” long before the match is finished. The best 
fans to use are those made of palm leaves with handles, 
but any kind will do, even stiff paper pleated like a 
fan. If anyone actually touches the “ football 
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with their fan it is a “ foul,” and the other side has a 
“ free kick.” 

This game makes a very good ending to a party as 
everyone enjoys it and goes off home thrilled and 
happy. 


Fifteenth Saturday 
COMPETITIONS 

This plan was suggested by Adrian because he is a 
Scout. He managed it all, and Daphne Rogers, Hugo 
and Roger Gladwin, were invited to come and do the 
competitions with Chris and me, and see which of 
us would make the best Scout. Adrian was very 
busy in the nursery till four o’clock, and then, when 
at last he let us in, such a funny sight met our eyes— 
the whole room seemed to be covered in dust sheets. 
Adrian handed each of us a programme with numbers 
down the side which he said corresponded to the 
competitions, and on the card we were to keep our 
scores. There were five of us and so for each competi¬ 
tion the winner got five marks, the next four, and so 
on, the loser getting only one mark. 

The first competition was a hearing test. We stood 
in a row with our eyes bandaged, our backs to a small 
wooden table. Adrian, standing by the table, dropped 
a pin on it; those who heard the fall put up their 
hand and moved a step onwards to listen for the next 
fall and the one who eventually got furthest from the 
table won. For the next test—quick seeing—we sat on 
the floor in a semicircle and each of us was provided 
with two halma men, three tiddly-wink counters, 
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and half a sheet of newspaper that had been ruled out 
into nine squares. Adrian, in the centre of the semi¬ 
circle, had the same. He put his paper on the floor, 
and in the squares put some of his tiddly-winks and 
halma men. As soon as they were placed he spread 
a handkerchief over them to hide them, and we had 
to try and copy his pattern on our own papers—not 
so easy as it looks. A good Scout should get this 
right four times out of five, but we found we were 
none of us very good scouts ! 

Another hearing competition followed—or perhaps 
it was feeling, for our hands helped us as much as our 
ears. On a small table were six match boxes with 
their ends carefully sealed up with brown paper, and 
on each a large number. On a card above the table 
hung this list :— 

Sand 
Flour 
Peas 

and when we had rattled the boxes we had to write 
on a piece of paper what we thought each match box 
contained. 

A smelling competition was done in very much 
the same way, only the smells were hung from a 
string in little bags, and we had no list to help us. 
Pepper was easy enough to guess, so was camphor, 
but when it came to lavender and eau-de-Cologne, 
mint and thyme, turpentine and petrol, it was very 

difficult. 

When, as Chris said, “ our noses were quite worn 
out,” it was a relief to turn to Kim’s game about 


Stones 

Rice 

Playwax 
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twenty articles spread out on a tray at which we were 
allowed to look for thirty seconds before they were 
covered up. And then we had to write down all the 
things we could remember. Adrian gave us three 
minutes for the writing, and he himself took Christopher 
away into a corner, and as Chris is dreadfully slow at 
writing, he wrote while Chris whispered to him all he 
had seen. Time was up all too soon for most of us. 
and the tray was uncovered for us to check our lists. 
Daphne had written down all kinds of things that were 
not there at all, and of all the five of us Adrian said 
that only Chris would be a Scout, as he was the only 
one to get more than fifteen of the twenty things. 

The next game was a most amusing one called 
“ Noses.” We hung a sheet over the open door, and 
one of the Gladwin boys went outside. There was a 
small hole in the sheet and one by one we went up 
to the hole and put our noses through it. Roger on 
the other side called out whose nose he thought it was, 
and Adrian kept a marked list to see who got most 
noses right. This was so amusing that we thought 
of doing the same thing with our feet, and we all at 
the same time poked our feet under the curtain and 
the man on the other side went down the line guessing 
by calling out “ Feet number one, Roger’s,” and 
Number One shouted “ Right ” or “ Wrong ” as the 
case might be. 

Chris wanted to try an eye to the hole and then one 
finger through, but Adrian said there was no time, 
and we must do stepping stones—to see who was best 
at judging distances. Daphne was sent out of the 
room and we arranged four objects in a straight line 

D 
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about a yard apart, down the room—a hassock, a 
pouffe, a pile of books and a walking stick. “ Come in,” 
we called when we were ready, and Adrian explained 
that Daphne could step over the objects if she liked 
before being blindfolded. She stepped over every¬ 
thing and measured out the course very carefully. 
“ Now,” she said, “ I’m sure I can do it blindfolded.” 
So I took her away to bandage her eyes. When I 
brought her back I nearly gasped—everything had 
been put away. “ Come on, Daphne, I’ll guide you,” 
said Adrian, and he led her up to an imaginary pile of 
books, begging her to be careful as she was nearly 
there. She looked so funny when she stepped carefully 
over nothing that we nearly split our sides with laugh¬ 
ing and calling—“ Oh, well done ! ” “ Nearly touched 
that time,” “ Carefully now ”—all the time. 

When at last she discovered there was nothing she 
laughed as heartily as anyone and said that she had 
passed that test with flying colours. And so she had, 
for of course, once we knew the trick it was no use our 
trying, which was just as well, for at that very moment 
Mr. Gladwin came to take the boys home. 


Sixteenth Saturday 
A NURSERY SCREEN 

Such a wet day—pouring rain and no chance of 
doing anything out of doors, truly enough to make 
anyone squabble and grumble ; but we managed to 
have a lovely day, and this is the recipe if you want 
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to try it too. Collect the following ingredients: 
an old three-fold screen, several yards of dark blue 
or green linenette, some brass-headed tacks, a pot of 
paste and a brush, a pair of scissors and a large assort¬ 
ment of all kinds of pictures, out of baby books, 
magazines, catalogues, postcards, advertisements, 
anything you can lay hands on. 

For our screen isn’t an ordinary common or garden 
picture screen, with everything jumbled up together 
anyhow, but each fold was a design, and so only 
suitable illustrations could be used. Luckily there 
were three folds to be decorated, and so we could 
each have one ; otherwise there might have been 
serious disagreements. 

We started work by covering the screen with the 
linenette, which we cut to the right size, turned in the 
raw edge and fastened all round the screen with a row 
of the brass-headed tacks. We found they had to be 
tapped in very gently, otherwise the wood was apt 
to split. You can guess what fun we had sorting the 
pictures and cutting them out; even little bits were 
used to fit our ideas. 

Christopher chose the animals going into the ark 
for his subject; the “ ark ” was stuck in the bottom 
right-hand comer of the fold, floating on some water. 
He couldn’t find a picture of the real Ark, but he 
made a very realistic one by cutting out a bam and 
a rowing boat and sticking the bam into the boat. 
Close by and standing on dry land was a venerable 
old gentleman in flowing robes with a stick in his 
hand, “ shooing ” the animals up a little ladder into 
the Ark. This was Noah, of course, and he was a 
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wonderful old man to squeeze them all in, for one 
elephant alone would have swamped Christopher’s 
ark ! Sky filled the top of the screen ; mountains 
were on the horizon, and then desert sand with a palm 
tree here and there. 

On top of this background every conceivable animal, 
bird and reptile were stuck, not all walking towards 
the ark, I regret to say, because Chris couldn’t bear to 
reject an animal simply because it was drawn going 
the opposite way. 

“ He’s gone to fetch his wife,” explained Chris. 

, “ He’ll be turning round and coming back with her 
soon.” 

Adrian commenced at the top of his fold with 
" Spring ”—a bough of apple blossom spread across 
the top with a bird’s nest half hidden in the young 
green leaves. Below were bunches of daffodils, daisies 
and primroses, and a couple of lambs, a kid, a foal and 
a puppy were playing about amongst the flowers. 

Then came “ Summer a big tree grew by the side 
of the screen, its branches spreading across the width 
of the fold. Underneath was a field, and people were 
sitting round having a picnic. By the side opposite 
the tree trunk and along the bottom of the field Adrian 
has stuck bunches of flowers which we had cut from 
seed catalogues—hollyhocks, delphiniums, snap¬ 
dragons, roses and pansies, which although not usually 

seen in fields looked very pretty. 

A big coloured print of “ The Reapers came in 
very conveniently for “ Autumn,” with a border of 
apples, pears, plums and peaches obtained from a 
catalogue of fruit trees. 
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He had so much material for “ Winter ” that it 
really looked too crowded, only, as Adrian said, it 
seemed a shame to discard anything suitable. There 
were skaters, tobogganers, robins, snow, Santa Claus 
complete with sleigh and reindeer, and encircling the 
whole was a border of holly, mistletoe, Christmas bells, 
etc., cut from Christmas cards. 

I called my panel “ Life.” The boys said it was 
uninteresting and dull, but I found it was great fun 
to plan and arrange. I didn’t bother with back¬ 
grounds, but just cut out the figures I wanted and 
pasted them straight on the linenette. On the top of 
the screen I put babies, of all sorts and sizes, quaint 
and pretty, big and little. A bit lower down came 
pictures of tiny children, just at the toddling stage, 
playing with balls and Teddy bears or riding on 
tricycles or in toy motors. The children gradually 
got older until the grown-ups came, and I had lots to 
choose from, so I just picked out the prettiest. The 
old people were harder to find ; Queen Victoria, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the old grannie drinking Maza- 
wattee tea helped a lot, but I have had to leave a space 
to be filled when I find someone of a suitable age. 


Seventeenth Saturday 
THE AQUARIUM 

We found we could make a very jolly aquarium 
which didn’t cost a penny, but—and this is a big and 
important “ but ”—we found it took time and 
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trouble to look after. For unless we changed the 
water every day, or anyway emptied it half away 
and filled it up with fresh rain water and cleaned the 
aquarium out thoroughly every week, our creatures 
did not live. 

We couldn’t possibly afford to buy one of those 
lovely big glass cases which are sold in shops to keep 
pond creatures in ; but I had long had my eye on a 
big bell-glass which Gardener occasionally put over a 
delicate plant on a frosty night. 

As I explained to him, the frosts are nearly over now 
and he could have it back again by next winter. 
“ Yuss—if it ain’t broken by then, Miss Susan,” he 
was wicked enough to say ; but after a little gentle 
persuasion he let me have it. I carried it in triumph 
to the boys and explained my plan. 

“ Yes, that’s all very well,” said Adrian, “ but how 
are you going to get the thing to stand on its end ? 

You know a bell shade has a little blob of glass on 
the bottom, which makes a sort of handle. This did 
seem rather a problem, and we tried all sorts of ways 
to prop it up, but nothing seemed very satisfactory, 
and we very nearly broke our “ aquarium before 
we’d had so much as a tadpole in it ! 

Presently Adrian gave a wild yell—“ I’ve got it! 
We’ll have to get one of those big flower pots, fill it 
with stones and earth and wedge the bottom of the 
bell glass firmly in. You go and ask Gardener for the 
pot, Chris—he won’t do a thing for me since I sat on 

the violet frame.” 

Christopher, who could wheedle things from a stone 
wall, ran off and quickly appeared again staggering 
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under the weight of a big flower pot. Our bell 
shade was now firmly fixed into its stand and placed in 
a shady spot; for water-folk do not like the sun to shine 
straight on to them when they are in a small glass bowl. 

Our next set-back was to discover that we had no 
means of catching our stock, and so we went to Mummie 
in despair. “ Cheer up,” she said, “ I think we can 
soon remedy that. Adrian, you go and find that roll 
of strong wire in the potting shed and bring three 
bamboos back with you too. Chris, get the pliers 
out of the tool chest.” 

The boys ran off, and Mummie found some strong 
curtain net and cut out and made three bags with a 
hem at the top to run the wire through. We left two 
long ends of wire which we pushed down the hollow 
part of the bamboos and then bound them firmly 
round with string to make them strong and firm. Then 
off we marched to a lovely pond we knew of, each 
armed with a net, and a glass jam-pot with string 
handles to carry it by. 

I caused the first excitement by capturing a Great 
Water Diving Beetle, an imposing looking creature, 
who, however, did not prove a great success in the 
aquarium, for he tried to devour all the other inmates. 
We didn’t discover that he was the culprit until one 
day he was caught in the act of making his breakfast 
off our best Water Boatman, and when we tried to 
fish him out, he took to his wings and flew with a 
great whirring noise which so startled us we ran away 
shrieking ! 

Then Chris got a Stickleback, a great little fellow 
as brave as a lion ; to watch him tackle a large 
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earthworm was like watching the fight between 
St. George and the Dragon in miniature ! 

We got some water snails and fresh-water shrimps, 
because they are such useful scavengers, eating all 
the green scum and decaying vegetable matter and so 
keeping the inside of the aquarium clean. One of the 
water snails, who was unfortunate enough to be eaten 
by the Great Water Diving Beetle, left his shell at the 
bottom on the stones. One day I fished it out and 
was just going to throw it away, when I discovered a 
fresh-water shrimp had made his home inside, and 
there he lived for many weeks, popping out for a 
feed and rushing back to his shell at the first sign of 
danger. 

Our greatest triumph was the capture of “ Sir 
Isaac Newton,” a handsome newt, with a black frill 
down his back and an orange tummy. After a time 
his frill dropped off, and as he seemed anxious to get 
out of his cage and live on dry land, we took him down 
to the edge of the pond and left him in the long wet 
grass. We brought back frog spawn, which is laid 
in a jelly-like mass, and toad spawn, which is laid like 
strings of beads, and a Water Spider, which made a 
wonderful little nest like a thimble which she filled 
with air, by catching bubbles between her hind legs 
and diving into her nest with them. She thus filled it 
with air so that she could breathe and live under the 
water. 

We got several sprays of Canadian pond weed, as 
this keeps the water fresh by absorbing the carbonic 
acid gas and throwing off oxygen ; nearly all the water 
people liked eating it too, so we brought back a 
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plentiful supply. It is a very common plant and can 
be found in most pools and rivers. We covered the 
bottom of our aquarium with clean white sand and 
some pretty pebbles, and we fed our stock on worms, 
ants’ eggs (which we bought from the chemists), 
crushed vermicelli and biscuit crumbs. As I said 
before, we put a certain amount of fresh rain-water 
in every day and had a good clean-out once a week. If 
at any time we couldn’t change the water we aerated 
it by pumping air into the aquarium with a bicycle 
pump or a water pistol. 
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Eighteenth Saturday 
RABBIT AND HUTCH 

• 

Daphne came last night to ask Mummie if she would 
allow us to have a Chinchilla rabbit, as she wanted to 
find a good home for one of hers. Mummie said we 
could as long as we looked after it ourselves and if we 
could make it a nice big hutch to live in. So there 
was no need to wonder or discuss what we were going 
to do to-day ; and we rushed to get our money to see 
how much we had got to buy material for making a 
hutch. Our hearts sank when we added together the 
combined amounts, for although we counted it three 

times it only came to 2S. yd. 

“ We shall never be able to make even a mouse 
cage with that, let alone a big rabbit hutch,” moaned 
Chris. 

“ I’m not so sure,” said Adrian. “ Anyway I’m 
going to see the grocer after brekker.” 

After a consultation of ways and means with Mr. 
Jones, our obliging grocer, Adrian returned with the 
errand boy, who was wheeling a barrow which con¬ 
tained two large wooden tea chests. 

58 
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And this is how we made a lovely, cosy home for the 
bunny. We decided to keep the hutch up in the loft, 
so that we need not make it rain-proof, but we placed 
it near an open window, for though rabbits hate wet, 

they enjoy plenty of fresh air. 

One tea chest was used for the bedroom, the other 
was the dining-room ; we turned the cases on their 
sides and fastened them securely together with some 



slats of wood. Then we cut a square hole in the wood 
so that the bunny could run from one compartment 
to the other. We hung one of the lids of the cases 
over the bedroom for a door, with leather hinges, and 
made a fastening with a staple, a peg of wood and a 
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loop of string. Out of the other lid we made a frame¬ 
work of wood over which we stretched some rather 
fine wire netting, and we fastened it on the dining-room 
in the same way. We took care to put the wire on 
the outside of the frame so that the rabbit should not 
scratch itself on the raw edge. We hunted around 
till we found some wood which made legs for the hutch, 
and then it was finished. The cases cost a shilling 
each, and the wire netting, nails and staples sixpence ; 
we cut the hinges from an old leather strap. We took 
our remaining penny to the saw-mills, carrying a sack, 
but the man filled it full of sweet-smelling pine saw¬ 
dust for nothing, so by the time we had nabbed a 
handful of hay from the stack, we had housed and 
bedded our bunny for half-a-crown, and not even the 
most fastidious rabbit could wish for a nicer or 
roomier home. 

Daphne came to tea bringing “ Lettice ” with her. 
(Such a suitable name for a rabbit, don’t you-think ?) 
She was such a soft grey little creature, with dark eyes 
and sweet ways. She explored her new home with 
the greatest interest, sitting up on her hind legs and 
nibbling round the walls. She evidently approved of 
it, for she then washed her face. She came in the 
nursery and ran about the room while we had tea, 
and Daphne told us how she kept her bunnies so sleek 
and healthy. 

“ I give them a small saucerful of bread and milk 
every morning,” she said. “Brown bread is best if 
you can get it, and then a good handful of nice fresh 
greenstuff.” 

“ What sort ? ” I asked. 
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“ Young grass, dandelions, plantains, sow thistle, 
hedge parsley, and be sure you haven’t mistaken it 
for hemlock-—it is rather alike and hemlock is very 
poisonous. Hedge parsley has a hairy stem and leaf, 
but hemlock is smooth and shiny all over. Shepherd’s 
purse, clover, chickweed, groundsel, cabbage stalks, 
lettuce, carrot tops, peapods and leaves, and the 


prunings from fruit trees. In the winter, when green 
things are scarce, mangles, swedes, turnips, carrots'and 
beetroots. Don’t give green food if it is sodden and 
wet, or roots when they are frosted, or you will give 
Lettice a bad pain inside. Always keep a good 
bedding of hay, for she will eat it as well as use it 
for a blanket, and bunnies always want to be nibbling 
at something. Give her clean water to drink, for 


they are thirsty animals and it is cruel to keep them 
without.” 

“ Can I give her oats and bran ? ” asked Chris. 

‘‘Yes, she will enjoy them ; mix the bran with water 
till it crumbles and you can use sharps in the same way, 
replied Daphne. “ I feed mine twice a day, bread and 
milk, hay and green food in the morning, oats or bran 
in the evening and more green food. When any of 
the mothers have families I give them an extra feed in 
the middle of the day. Please keep her hutch very 
clean or she won’t be happy,” added Daphne as she 
kissed Lettice good-bye. 

When we had had her for a week we saw she had 
made a little nest of her own fur in a corner of the 
bedroom. Daphne told us it was for her babies, 
and that we mustn’t look inside her bedroom for at 
least four or five days, or she might get frightened and 
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think that we were going to hurt the babies, and then 
she would kill them and eat them to keep them safe 
from any danger. 

Of course we were simply dying to peep, but we 
didn’t until the fifth day, and then we had a quick 
look and saw a little heap of pink things like young 
birds all tucked up in Lettice’s soft coat, which she 
had pulled out of herself. In a very short time four 
little balls of fluff were running and skipping all over 
the hutch, and I don’t know which was the prouder 
of them, Lettice or ourselves ! 


Nineteenth Saturday 
POTTERY 

Chris came home one day full of a new idea ; he had 
been learning about the early Britons, he said, and how 
they made pots from clay, and Miss Price had told 
them that the clay the early Britons used was just 
like the clay in the river bed. Chris told us how the 
history book said the pottery was made, and it sounded 
so exciting that we all wanted to try. 

The following Saturday afternoon we went down 
to the river field with biscuit tins which we filled with 
clay from the water’s edge. We had no idea clay 
would be so heavy, but we dragged our tins home 
somehow and settled ourselves in the stable yard to 
make our pottery. 

At first it was very difficult to work the clay, but we 
found that as we pressed it and squelched the water 
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out it became more easy to mould, but all the same 
the early Britons must have been very clever if they 
managed to make their pots round, for ours were full 
of bumps and lumps. Christopher found the shaping 
so difficult that he begged an old cracked saucer from 
Cook and plastered his clay on the outside, saying that 
the inside of his pot at least should be smooth. 

According to the book the next thing to do was to 
bake the pots in the fire, or rather, to roast them 
slowly in wood ash. Fortunately, Gardener had made 
a big bonfire, and so he allowed us to put some more 
fuel on to build a large fire and to keep it going until 
tea-time, but even then there were not enough ashes 
to bury our pots in, so we piled on lots of wood and 
went in to have tea, hoping that it would all bum up 
and that we could do our baking afterwards. Next 
time we make pottery we decided to make our fire first 
and let it bum while we made the pots. When tea 
was over we dashed out and there was a beautiful pile 
of red and grey ash. We lost no time in burying our 
pots and there we left them till bedtime, remembering 
that the book had said that unless the baking was done 
very slowly the pots would crack. Just before bed¬ 
time we went down and piled on more wood to give 
the clay a final bake before we took out our pots in 
the morning. 

Next morning you can guess how excited we were 
when we raked away the wood ash and found our 
P ots —all hard and baked underneath. They were 
not very beautiful as to shape, and Christopher’s was 
certainly the best, but next time we hope to do better, 
and we shall certainly decorate them by drawing 
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pictures on them with a pointed stick before we put 
them in the fire. Miss Price, Christopher’s form 
mistress, showed us a beautiful bowl that she made ; it 
is rather flat and wide, and all round the top there is a 
very pretty scratched pattern made up of lines and 
squares, and this we are going to copy. Adrian 
says he will make a little dish for the rabbits to 
eat out of, but I think I shall make a flower bowl 
for Mummie. 


Twentieth Saturday 

BIRDS’ NESTS 

Such a lovely spring day and all the feathered 
folk so busily building nests, hatching eggs, or feeding 
babies, that we voted it would be a good plan to 
spend the day in their company. We have got a 
good collection of birds’ eggs between us, so that we 
need never take more than one egg of each kind, and 
as we were not likely to find many we hadn’t got we 
decided to start a new scheme to-day. This was to 
make a Record Book of all the nests we discover 
during the season, so we bought an exercise book and 
ruled three columns on each page, using a double page 
for each entry. In the first column we wrote the 
bird’s name; in the second, where we found the nest; 
in the third, what the nest contained; fourth, a descrip¬ 
tion of the eggs or babies ; fifth, a short description of 
the nest; and in the sixth, anything about the history 
of the family if the nest was near enough to our home 
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to keep under observation. For instance this is our 
first entry, 

(i) Robin. (2) In old kettle thrown in privet hedge. 

(3) Five eggs. (4) White speckled with red dots. 
(5) Difficult to see nest ; moss or fine grass. (6) 
Found May 15th. Hatched four eggs. Babies flew 

May 26th. 

This tells you of our first find to-day, as we started 
out into the fields at the top of our garden, and in the 
same privet hedge Christopher discovered a thrush s 
nest crammed full of babies, bulging over the sides 
of the nest and gazing at us with frightened dark eyes, 
ready to fly in a day or two. I wonder when baby 
birds become afraid of human beings and why, for on 
one day they will squeak loudly for worms if you 
come near the nest, opening their beaks till you can 
see right down their orange throats, and the very next 
day you may go with more worms, and they will all 
cower down at the bottom of their nest showing their 
fear as plainly as possible. 

We wandered on a long way, finding another thrush’s 
nest and a blackbird’s; we noticed that the thrush 
lined her nest with mud and made a hard solid cup, 
but the blackbird used fine dry grass for hers, and it 
certainly looked the cosiest. 

Then we found a hole in an old stone wall with bits 
of grass and moss sticking out of it. We couldn’t see 
inside the hole, so Adrian cautiously inserted his 
finger. We immediately heard a fierce hissing noise. 
“ Good heavens ! It must be an adder’s nest and the 
brute has stung me too,” he gasped sucking his finger 
hard. 


E 
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“ Adders don’t build nests up in stone walls, you 
silly clown,” I replied. 

“ Feel for yourself then,” retorted my brother. 
I thought it would be more prudent to be cautious, so 
I climbed on to a log of wood and peered right into 
the hole. I was greeted by more hissing and a tiny 
atom of blue and yellow feathers hurled itself at my 
face, which so startled me I overbalanced and fell 
backwards off the log. How we laughed when we 
discovered our savage adder was a tiny blue tit guard¬ 
ing her nursery with all the strength and courage of her 
wee body. We all admired her pluck and just waited 
a second to peep at her numerous little speckled eggs, 
and then we crept quietly away, and she immediately 
flew back on to the nest. 

“ We didn’t take an egg for our collection,” said 
Chris, “and she had such a lot.” 

“ I know,” said Adrian, “ but I simply couldn’t go 
and turn that little heroine off her nest again.” 

“ I believe you’re both afraid of her still,” teased 
Chris, and we all laughed and went on our way. 

We next crossed a field where we nearly trod on a 
lark’s nest hidden in some long grass ; it contained four 
darkish eggs speckled grey-brown. Another nest 
nearly on the ground was a linnet’s at the bottom of a 
gorse bush, a compact little cup of moss and twigs, a 
pretty home for the six bluey-white eggs, speckled 
with red. The nest I enjoyed finding most was the 
chaffinch’s, the best made home of all, wonderfully 
woven, and decorated on the outside with different 
kinds of lichens. She lays interesting-looking eggs 
heavily blotched with purple-brown spots. My other 
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favourite is the yellow-hammer’s because her eggs 
have scribbles all over like tiny fairy writing ; perhaps 
they are loving messages to the babies inside. I 
hope so. Gardener calls her the “ Scribbling Lark,” 
which seems a much better name than “ Yellow- 
hammer.” 

We lunched by a dear little brook and watched a 
Pied Wagtail (whom Gardener calls “ Peggy Dish¬ 
washer ”) and a Dipper hunting diligently for their 
dinner, but we couldn’t find their nests. On our way 
home we found a hedge-sparrow’s nest in a bush with 
eggs the colour of the blue sky, and also a wren’s in 
an ivy-clad stump ; but we didn’t dare to even peep 
at hers, for although she is a brave bird in many ways, 
she will forsake her nest at the slightest sign of a human 
being. Very unlike our little blue-tit friend or the 
thrush I found last year who sat still on her nest and 
let me stroke her. 


Twenty-first Saturday 
GARDEN HOUSES 

It was a beautiful Saturday afternoon, and for once 
we had nothing at all written down in our book. 

“ Oh, what shall we do?” wailed Christopher at lunch. 

“ Let’s go and gather flowers,” I suggested. 

“ Oh no,” said Adrian, “ that’s stupid ; let’s go and 
get the others to come and play cricket.” And I don’t 
know for how long we should have gone on wrangling 
if Daddy hadn’t said, “ I’ll tell you what. I’ll give a 
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prize to whoever makes me the best house in the 
garden.” 

“ House ? ” we gasped. “ What kind ? We’ve no 
bricks. How can we build ? ” 

“ I don’t know how you can, or what kind,” Daddy 
laughed, “ but the house can be a dugout, or a tent, 
or a marble palace, or a basket hut—just what you 
like—and I shall choose the most comfortable.” 

You can guess for the rest of the meal we didn’t 
talk much. Each one of us was much too busy think¬ 
ing—and much busier when we’d finished and began 
our “ building.” We worked hard all the afternoon, 
and after tea came the judging. 

My house was inspected first—it wasn’t really a 
house but a tent. At the end of the garden was a 
little plantation, and here I found two trees that were 
about six feet apart. I tied a piece of rope from one 
tree to the other about three feet from the ground. 
Then I borrowed an old sheet and hung it over the line 
so that both ends trailed on the ground. These ends 
I pulled out as far as possible and held them in place 
with large stones, so that between them I had quite a 
nice little tent, just high enough to sit in without 
scraping one’s head. On the grass I had a rug and 
on the sheet I pinned pictures and put a large jam-jar 
of flowers at one end. Daddy said it reminded 
him of an Arab’s tent in the desert—only I ought 
to have a few camels tied up outside to make it 
really proper. 

Christopher’s house came next. It was a funny¬ 
looking affair made of the big wooden wheelbarrow 
and the small saw bench at the handle end. The two 
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were connected with two uneven planks with a large 
space between them. By the saw bench a long pole 
was stuck into the ground with a piece of white paper 
flying from the top. As we got near we saw Christo¬ 
pher dancing a kind of jig on the rickety planks and 
singing in a loud, big, bass voice : 

“ Yo ho ho ! and a bottle of rum.” 

He stopped when he saw us, and shouted to Daddy, 

“ Mine’s not a house, it’s a boat, and I’m Captain 
Hook, but I’ll let you come on board if you like ! Wait 
till I let down the gangway—there ! ” And with 
that he slid one of the planks so that one end rested 
on the saw bench and one end on the .ground. It 
looked very unsafe, but Daddy walked bravely up 
and stood in the barrow while Chris hauled up the 
plank. “ Now you’re on the lower deck,” he explained. 
“ If you come up (on the planks) I’ll show you the 
cabins.” They were under the barrow and the planks. 
Daddy seemed to like Chris’s “ house,” for he stayed 
there for a long time and steered the ship and chased 
other pirate vessels and sang all his best sea songs. 
I wished that I had been invited on board too, but 
evidently girls weren’t allowed. 

When we went to Adrian’s house we found that it 
wasn’t quite ready, but we all agreed that when it was 
finished it would be the best house of all. He had 
begun by digging a round hole in the ground about 
four feet across and two feet deep, and the soil that he 
dug out he piled round the edge, so that made the hole 
seem deeper. Round this pit he had put a row of 
peasticks, leaving a little gap on one side for the door. 
The doorposts were extra thick sticks and they had a 
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fork at the top. On the opposite side of the hut there 
were two more stronger sticks and from the doorposts 
to these other two Adrian had tied two stout bamboos, 
to make the roof rafters, he said. 

“ How is it going to be finished ? ” asked Daddy. 
“ And what are you going to do about the roof ? ” 

“ I’m going to put a few more bamboos across, if I 
can find them,” said Adrian. “ And I was going to 
ask you if I could have four really biggish branches 
from the wood-house for the side supports, ’cos I 
don’t think these peasticks are strong enough. You 
see I thought I’d lay a few peasticks across the bamboos 
and then put sods on top so that the rain won’t come 
through.” 

“ Splendid,” said Daddy. “ And what about the 
walls ? ” 

“ I think I’ll bank up the outside with sods too, 
not quite to the top though, or else it will be too dark 
inside and we shan’t get any air.” 

“ And then we could have a party down here and 
sit on boxes,” added Chris. 

“ Rather,” said Daddy. “ I think this house gets 
the prize ; don’t you agree ? ” 

Of course we all agreed, though I did like Christo¬ 
pher’s pirate idea very much, and then we went with 
Daddy to help carry the branches from the wood- 
house. Adrian’s house took much longer to finish 
than we expected. We did it with the sods first and 
used it for all kinds of things, and then, later on in 
the summer, Uncle Ted came to stay again and he said 
that if we liked he would help us to make wooden 
walls inside the mud and peastick ones, as it would 
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be much cleaner. He gave us lots of planks—he 
bought them from the carpenter—and a tin of creosote, 
with which we painted the boards to keep them from 
rotting. Then we sawed them oft into lengths of four 
feet, dug a trench round the walls of our house inside, 
and put the boards standing upright in it, so that 
there was still a gap of about a foot between the top 
of the boards and the roof. It made such a difference 
to the looks and the cleanness to have the boards. 
Uncle was so pleased that he gave us a lovely piece 
of tarred felt to put over the roof to make it quite 
water-tight, and he has promised that when he comes 
next year he will give us more boards and help us to 
make a wooden roof and perhaps a door. Whenever 
we have anv spare time now we always spend it on 
the house, and with the garden—all houses have a 
garden of course—and decorating, and improvements 
—we find that there is always plenty to do to occupy 
us till Uncle Ted comes back. 


Twenty-second Saturday 
THE ZOO 

Our pocket money seems to disappear just like 
water in the desert and our wants do not grow any 
less ; there was Binks wanting a new collar (he’s just 
chewed his last one up) and I want to get Belinda a 
ping-pong ball to play with, and there’s lots of things 
we badly need ourselves. So we all marched off to 
the toolshed and perched on different portions of the 
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wheelbarrow and thought hard of a way we could earn 
an honest penny. 

After about three minutes’ complete silence Chris 
shouted, “ I’ve got it ! Let’s make a Zoo and charge 
for admission.” 

“ And go to Africa and India to collect some wild 
animals,” said Adrian with withering sarcasm. 

“ No, silly, but what about Belinda for a 
tiger ? Binks can be a wolf or something, and we 
can borrow Daphne’s tortoise for the reptile house,” 
said Chris. 

There seemed to be something to be said for this 
idea, and as no one else appeared to be capable of 
thinking of anything else, we started to work. 

We chose the site of our Zoo in a comer of the 
garden where the old summer-house stands ; it has a 
wide seat running round three sides of it—the fourth 
side is open to the garden. We decided we could 
make splendid dens underneath the seat and outdoor 
runs on the floor of the summer-house. Chris fetched 
a spade and commenced digging a big hole just outside 
to make a “ bear pit.” I hunted about for wire 
netting and old strawberry nets for the runs, while 
Adrian made the dens. 

Then I printed the following labels and notices on 
postcards which we fastened to the cages with drawing 
pins : 

Bengal Tiger. “Belinda.” Presented by Miss 
Susan Clifford. 

Siberian Wolf Cub. “Binks.” Presented by A. 
Clifford, Esq. 

Chinchilla Squirrels, presented by C. Clifford, Esq. 
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THE BEAR PIT. THE REPTILE HOUSE. THE 
AQUARIUM. ELEPHANT SHED. PORCUPINES. 

Visitors are requested not to feed the animals. 

These animals are dangerous. 

When the bear pit had been dug deep and round, 
Chris made a fence round the top of the hole with 
sticks and string, making it look like post and wire 
palings. Then he found an old broom handle into 
which he hammered some long nails to make steps 
for the bear to climb up the pole. My large brown 
“ Teddy ” was next commandeered, and very nice 
he looked climbing nearly to the top of the pole, his 
paw held out, begging to be given a bun. Daphne 
found us a smaller bear, when we went to borrow her 
tortoise, and he sat at the bottom of the pit with his 
paw in an empty treacle tin. Binks was a sore trial 
to us at first; he seemed to be able to find his way out 
of any cage, and he didn’t seem to realise he was a 
Siberian Wolf one little bit. At last I ran to the 
kitchen and begged Cook to give me a really nice 
meaty bone ; then Binks was an angel—he lay on his 
straw bed and gnawed away happily all the afternoon. 

Belinda curled herself into a fluffy round ball and 
went to sleep, as if she had been used to a zoo all her 
life. The “ Chinchilla Squirrels ” were, of course, 
Lettice and her family ; we brought them all down in 
their own hutch, so we didn’t have to build them a 
cage. The babies were all running and skipping about 
by this time, and were really very like squirrels. 

The “ Reptile House ” looked rather nice. We 
took the bird bath (which you remember was the top 
of a sea-kale pot) from my rock garden, and made a 
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pool surrounded by rocks and moss. We put “ Sir 
Isaac Newton ” in the water (we’d still got him then), 
and a toad on the rocks, and Daphne’s tortoise; and 
Chris had dug up an enormous worm while he was 
making the bear pit, so he put it in the “ Reptile 
House ” and called it a python. But the toad must 
have eaten it when we weren’t looking, for it had com¬ 
pletely disappeared, and the toad was fat and uncom¬ 
fortable, and Chris said he had a guilty countenance. 

The gardener’s boy lent us two hedgehogs for the 
“ Porcupine Cage ” ; the “ Elephant Shed ” contained 
a big toy Jumbo on wheels that we used to ride on 
when we were balbies, and some little black ebony 
elephants which we borrowed from Mummie. Of 
course, the Aquarium was the real one I told you 
we made on the seventeenth Saturday (page 53). 

When all was ready we went to fetch Mummie and 
Daddy, and though we had decided to charge twopence 
for admission they both said it was well worth six¬ 
pence each. We were in luck’s way that afternoon, 
for Mummie had three of the right sort of people to 
tea, and when they heard about our Zoological Gardens 
they insisted on us showing them round. They would 
pay their sixpences at the entrance too, though we 
told them that as they were visitors they could come in 
for nothing, so altogether our Zoo earned half-a-crown, 
which far exceeded our greatest hopes and it was 
such fun making it. 
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Twenty-third Saturday 
CATERPILLARS 

There are two chief ways of collecting caterpillars. 
One is by hunting round the hedges and trees and 
actually finding them feeding or sleeping; the other 
way is to sally forth with an old umbrella and a thick 
stick and beat for them. To do this you open the 
umbrella, hold it upside down underneath a likely 
looking bush or branch which you beat with your 
stick and then you look and see what treasures have 
dropped into the umbrella. A tray will do instead, 
but the former is easier to carry about. 

You will also want a satchel full of small boxes so that 
you can pen up the caterpillars separately. Don’t put 
them all in a box together till you are sure of them ; the 
caterpillars of the Satellite Moth are cannibals and will 
rush at their cousins or even their own brothers and 
sisters, and will eat them up before you have time 
to get home. 

“ Caterpillar Hunting ” was the plan for to-day, so 
after collecting some lunch for ourselves which we 
packed in our satchels, we started off for a long tramp, 
calling for the Gladwin boys as we passed their house 
and inviting them to come with us. 
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We decided to do all the walking first of all, have our 
lunch, and then work our way towards home searching 
all the likely bushes and plants and getting back about 
half-past four. Then after tea we could make per¬ 
manent homes for the “ cats,” and find out the names 
,of those we didn’t know from our nature books. 

After a certain amount of argument we agreed to 
make for a pool which was surrounded by sallows, 
where we hoped we might have the luck to capture a 
Purple Emperor’s Caterpillar. The moth itself is 
seldom seen, for it lives in the branches of the tallest 
oak tree, flying high above it and only descending 
when some scent attracts it—not the delicate perfume 
of a dogrose or some honeysuckle, but a dead and 
decaying mouse or stoat will draw all the Emperors in 
the wood ! Luck was with us indeed, and we found one 
fully grown and ready to turn into a chrysalis any day; 
he was a handsome green fellow, dotted and slashed 
with yellow and red, with two curious horns on his head 
which gave him the appearance of a glorified slug. 

Our most treasured find to-day was half a dozen 
eggs of the Puss Moth which we found laid singly on 
the leaves of a poplar growing near the same pond. 
Roger found the first ; they looked like tiny spots 
of red ink on the leaves. I must tell you about these 
caterpillars in detail, for they make the most attractive 
pets, we think much nicer than silkworms, and they 
look like fierce little Chinese dragons. Four of the 
eggs hatched on June ioth ; the other two must have 
been addled, for nothing came out of them. Absurd 
little baby “ cats ” they were, with two black pussy 
ears, and two telescopic whiskery tails behind, which 
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though they are quite harmless make them look very 
savage, as they shorten and lengthen them and twirl 
them about. I think these tails must be useful in 
sweeping away the horrible ichneumon fly, a brute 
which lays her eggs in a poor caterpillar’s back so 
that her grubs can feed on him till he dies. Our 
“ puss-cats ” changed their skins about four times, 
at each change emerging into larger and more hand¬ 
some “ dragons,” purple coats above, pale green below, 
with a smart white line to divide the colours. On 
July 20th the largest and fiercest “ dragon ” began to 
look rather poorly ; he lost his bright colours and 
retired into a corner of his wooden box. Then he 
commenced to chew off little bits of wood, and he 
glued them together with a kind of gum which came 
from his mouth and made a delightfully cosy wooden 
hut round himself, where, safely inside, he turned 
into a chrysalis. During the next day or two the 
remaining three followed suit, and there they will 
remain in their huts till next May, when they will bite 
their way out as soft grey moths with tabby cat 
markings on their wings. 

We continued our walk through woods and fields, 
finding about twenty different sorts, most of which 
we had never seen before. I haven’t time to tell you 
about each one; you simply must have a good book 
on butterflies and moths so as to be able to identify 
them yourselves ; but I will tell you how we kept them 
when we got home. We were very careful to bring 
some of the plant or tree we found them on back with 
us, as most caterpillars would rather die of starvation 
than eat anything else except the kind of plant they 
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were bom on. We half filled some fair-sized flower 
pots with earth which we kept just damp, put the 
cats and a supply of food inside, and either tied 
muslin over the top or else a bit of glass and a stone 
to keep it firm. So many caterpillars bury themselves 
when they are ready to turn into chrysalides that this 
is the best way to keep them ; of course there are 
exceptions, like the Puss Moths, which must be given 
wood they can bite. When they do bury themselves you 
can dig them up in a fortnight’s time, but not before, 
and keep them on damp soil till the following spring. 

If you have a lot of newly hatched caterpillars it is 
best to sweep them on to fresh food with a soft paint 
brush, otherwise they will be injured if handled. 
Some feed only by night, so it is fun to go out with a 
lantern on a warm summer evening to see what you 
can find. Caterpillar hunting needs sharp eyes and 
experience, for you will be surprised at the wonderful 
way they can mimic their surroundings, and you may 
often find yourself staring at a large much-longed-for 
specimen and not even know he is there. 


Twenty-fourth Saturday 

WILD FLOWERS 

Mummie simply loves flowers, and so ever since the 
time that I was quite a baby, I have loved them too, 
and all of us have been interested in flowers and we 
get a great deal of pleasure out of them. We gather 
them sometimes when we are out, but we have never 
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been allowed to gather more than we can hold ; or to 
gather huge bunches and then throw them away when 
we got tired of carrying them. 

Sometimes as we go for walks we have a collecting 
competition—we see who can get most different kinds 
of flowers, and then we bring them home and put them 
into cool jars of water. 

Once a year, too, we have a flower show—just for 
ourselves and our friends—and have all kinds of 
entries and prizes. There is always a table decorating 
competition (for which no one is allowed more than two 
vases), when we gather what flowers we like and arrange 
them as prettily as we can. For this we bring our own 
vases and a small tablecloth to spread over the table— 
which is usually an upturned packing case. Marks 
are given in this competition for the suitability of the 
flowers and the colour scheme and arrangement. 

Our parents are nearly always the judges, but one 
year Miss Hazelmere, the artist, came instead, and once 
the head-gardener at the nurseries came. But who¬ 
ever the judges may be, we always have the same plan, 
and on our table put a large card with a make-up 
name on it, so that when the judges come round and 
give the prize to “ Big Claus ” they have no idea who 
“ Big Claus ” really is. 

On the big dining-room table we have what Daphne’s 
Daddy calls the Habitat Competition. For this we 
all choose some special field or place—this year Daphne 
chose the river bank, Adrian the hayfield, Christopher 
a lane, and I took a hedge. The day before the show 
we all go out and see how many kinds of flowers we 
can find growing in our chosen place, and then we put 
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each flower into a bottle and stick on a label with the 
name of the flower written on it. Sometimes we just 
put our bottles in rows, but last year when Adrian 
chose the pool, he made his place on the table look just 
like a real pool. He took a large mirror and laid it 
flat on the table, arranging stones and moss round the 
edge. The bottles were mostly buried under the moss 
with just their necks and labels sticking out, and the 
whole effect was very pretty. 

This year Chris says he is going to make a heather 
hill out of rocks, and we are all wondering what it is 
going to be like. 

If our Flower Show is rather late in the summer 
we sometimes have a fruit exhibition and see who can 
collect most kinds of wild fruits and seeds. One year I 
thought I would collect all the flying seeds. It was easy 
enough to keep the sycamore and hornbeam seeds, but 
when it came to dandelions and willowherbs and old 
man’s beard and things like that, I had a dreadful 
time—they would keep flying all over the garden, 
and so at last I had to cork them all up in bottles! 

Our Flower Show Saturday is always one of the 
nicest in the year, but you must not think that it is 
just a one-Saturday-only affair. We always have to 
go out the evening before to gather our flowers, and 
as well as the actual flower part there is always another 
competition that takes us nearly all the year to prepare 
for. This year we had to keep a Nature Diary for a 
month and write down each day about the weather 
and the flowers we saw. Another year we had to 
paint or colour and draw twenty wild flowers and 
name them and say where they grow. 
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Next year Mummie has just told us that we must 
write the history of a poppy from the day it is sown 
to the day when the first fruit is ripe, or, if we would 
like it better, we can describe any tree we like and 
write down all that happens to it in a year. I am 
going to choose an oak tree and it is going to end its 
life as part of a sailing ship. 


Twenty-fifth Saturday 

GAMES IN THE GARDEN 

On the 19th of June we always have a party, for 
it is Adrian’s birthday, and this year we determined 
to have it in the garden if we possibly could. For a 
long time before, we began to think of all the games 
we might play, because we knew that a party always 
goes better if the people who are responsible for the 
games do not have to spend too long in thinking, 
“ What shall we do next ? ” 

These are some of the games we thought of:— 
Waves and Pebbles .—We first picked up sides and 
then tossed to decide which side should be waves 
and which should be pebbles. Having decided, the 
pebbles squatted in a line on the ground opposite 
the waves, who took hands and advanced upon them, 
making a noise as like the noise of the sea as they 
could. Three times the waves advanced, and the 
third time the pebbles jumped up and raced away to 
the hedge at the back of the garden, trying to get 
there before they were caught by the waves. All the 
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pebbles who were caught had to become waves. Each 
side had a turn at being waves, and we tried to see 
which side was quickest in catching the pebbles. 

Trains .—For this game we still kept to our sides, 
but this time we stood in two long lines, one behind 
the other. The two lines stood side by side with one 
who was supposed to be the engine standing in front; 
the rest of us were the carriages. At a signal from 
the starter the two engines raced round a chair that 
had been placed about twenty paces in front of each 
line, and then raced back to the rest of the train to 
pick up a carriage. The first carriage held on to the 
engine, and the two of them raced off round the chair 
and came back for the next carriage, and this was 
repeated till the whole train was racing round the 
chair. The carriages must all hold on to one another, 
and the first on to the engine. The train to go round 
and get back tidily into its place first won the game. 

Toad in the Hole .—This is somewhat quieter, and a 
fitting one to follow the train game. One man is 
blindfolded, and stands quite still while everyone 
else takes hold of him. Then the blind man says 
“ Six,” or any number up to ten, and everyone takes 
that number of steps away from him. These steps 
may be long or short, and may be taken in any direc¬ 
tion. The blind man then says “ Ready,” and begins 
to try and catch someone, and when he has succeeded 
in finding someone he has to guess who he has caught, 
if he guesses wrong he has to try again. There is 
only one rule in this game, and that is a most important 
one. When the right number of steps have been 
taken away from the blind man no one must ta e 
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another step, or even part of one, but there is no rule 
against stooping or bending to dodge the blind man’s 
hands so long as the player keeps his place strictly. 
If only one finger is on the right place it still counts, 
and it is great fun to try and escape from the blind man. 

Kick Stone. —This is a game for any number of 
people, and all that is needed is an old tin can or a 
stone or a ball. This is put down at some special spot, 
and someone becomes “ He,” and guards it. To 
start the game the ball is kicked, and while he is 
fetching and putting it on to the proper spot, the 
others run away and hide. When the ball is in posi¬ 
tion he begins to look for the hiders. When he sees 
someone he calls “ I spy Daphne,” or whoever it may 
be, and then he races back to touch the ball before 
Daphne has time to run out and kick it. If she 
manages to kick the ball before he has touched it, 
she can run and hide while he replaces it. If he 
reaches the ball before Daphne, Daphne has to stay 
as a prisoner until someone else can run out and kick 
the ball without being seen by him. 

A game of hide and seek or rounders always makes 
a cheerful end to a party. 


Twenty-sixth Saturday 
FISHING 

A really baking summer day, too hot to be very 
energetic about anything, and we were glad to find 
“ Fishing ” written down in our Plan Book. 
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We couldn’t start off at once, because Adrian is 
the only member of the family who possesses a real 
rod. Chris and I had to make ours. We hunted 
about in the little spinney until we found two nice 
straight ash poles, and these we cut as long as possible. 
We got some fine but strong string and dipped it in 
ink so that it wouldn’t show in the water, and we 
were careful not to make our lines too long as we 
hadn’t a reel to wind them on, and they are such a 
bother if they all get tangled up. 

We bound one end of the string as tightly and as 
neatly as possible to the top of the ash pole and we 
made floats from two thick quills, twisting a loop of 
wire at the top and bottom of the quill to run the 
line through, and giving the top of the float a blob 
of red sealing wax, so that we could easily spot it in 
the water. 

The only things we had to spend money on were 
hooks ; we have already discovered that bent pins 
aren’t the slightest use, so we got half a dozen in 
assorted sizes between Chris and myself, as Adrian 
had a supply of his own. With a few little bits of 
lead to pinch round our lines to weight them we were 
complete except for bait and provisions for our own 

insides. 

Daddy told us we must always remember to do two 
things when we went out fishing. As soon as we ha 
caught a fish we were to kill it at once ; no sportsman 
worthy of the name ever leaves his fish flopping about 
on the bank to die slowly ; and if it has swallowed 
the hook and is difficult to release, kill it immediately 
before attempting to take it off the line. A sharp tap 
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on its head with a stick or the heel of your shoe will 
kill it instantaneously. The other thing he told us 
was to put back into the water tiny fish which were 
not big enough to eat. A good fisherman usually 
frees any fish which is shorter than the length of his 
hand, and he makes sure it is quite uninjured before 
throwing it into the pond or stream. 

Small worms make good bait, especially if you dig 
them up a few days before you are going to use them 
and keep them in a tin with some damp moss. They 
will become pink and clean and will look much more 
appetising to the fish. We took some boiled wheat 
grains for roach, and we managed to bag a few wasp 
grubs from the gardener’s son; these almost always 
prove to be irresistible. 

Then we sauntered off through the woods to the 
pool where we found the Purple Emperor Caterpillar, 
and we started to fish where a little stream runs in. 
We make it a rule to be quiet while at the water’s 
edge, for although I don’t expect fish can hear talking, 
they can feel the vibration of heavy footsteps, which 
will drive them from the banks. 

We arranged our floats so that the bait would just 
clear the bottom, and waited anxiously. Chris got a 
bite almost directly, but he was too excited and 
pulled so quickly that the fish flipped off with a waggle 
and a splash ; Chris almost cried—he said he was sure 
it was a pound trout. 

I landed the first, a handsome perch who possessed 
a very sharp, prickly fin all along the top of his back, 
which I found could give the palm of my hand quite 
a nasty cut if I didn’t hold him warily while I was 
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unhooking him. Then Adrian caught a most un¬ 
pleasant eel which tangled up his line dreadfully, 
and it took us such a long time to release it. When 
we had managed it we were glad to let it slither off 
back to the pond; it looked so horribly like a snake 
that I was glad to see the last of it. When we got 
home Daddy showed us the proper way to hold an 
eel, under the two middle fingers, and over the first 
and little ones, using the thumb for a brake. 

We caught eight fish between us, dace, roach and 
perch. We killed five and let the other three go; the 
ones we killed we put, at once, in a shady place and 
covered them over with wet grass so that they would 
be nice and fresh when we took them home. 

Then we put our rods away and wandered up the 
stream trying to “ tickle ” trout as the poachers do. 
It is great fun, but we weren’t at all successful, which 
is perhaps a good thing. This is how it is done. You 
lie flat down on the bank and cautiously slip your 
hand under a likely looking stone in the stream. If 
you are very slow and gentle, you may feel a fish; 
in this case tickle him and he will slide into your 
hand ; when you feel his gills, give a mighty jerk and 
flip him on to dry land ! It doesn’t sound easy, does 
it ? But I know it can be done. 

Adrian once went out on a pike “ noosing ” expedi¬ 
tion with the Gladwin boys and they actually managed 
to land a small “ jack ” pike who was very young and 
inexperienced. For this sport you have a long piece 
of wire fastened to the end of a strong stick and a 
noose or slip-knot tied at the end of the wire. When 
you have sighted your fish lying nose up stream (as 
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they invariably do) you drop the noose higher up and 
let the current drift it down over the fish’s head. 
Then with a very quick pull you may land a large 

fat pike on the bank. 

When we got home (after proudly displaying our 
catch to everyone we could see), we got cook to give 
us a piece of mutton fat. 

“ I hope she’s cut it off the slice I shall have,” 
said Chris. We thoroughly rubbed our lines with it 
and hung them up to dry, and with this care they 
ought to last for a long time. 
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Twenty-seventh Saturday 
A PICNIC 

We had such a jolly picnic party to-day, so I am 
going to tell you all about it, what we played at and 
what we ate, in case you would like to have one just 
like ours. We invited all our friends to come to a 
“ Red Indian Pow-Wow,” and said they must come 
in their full war paint. So a fierce-looking band of 
Indians and squaws armed to the teeth with toma¬ 
hawks and clubs assembled in the drive outside the 
front door at three o’clock. Everyone was given a 
load of food or mugs to carry and off we marched to 
the little spinney which runs alongside the fields at 
the top of our garden. We pitched our camp in a 
field under the shade of a big sycamore tree and then 
went into the spinney for scouting and tree climbing 
contests. After about an hour we wandered back to 
our camp to find out if it was tea-time. 

“ Just twenty more minutes, you poor starving 
creatures,” said Mummie, “ and in the meantime you 
can have a boat race down the stream.” 

She gave us each a little penny wooden boat and 
off we raced to the brook which runs through the 
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spinney. We picked long sticks to guide our crafts 
down stream to the winning post, which was about a 
hundred yards away. We made a rule that we weren’t 
allowed to push the boats along, but just release them 
if they got caught up in any obstacle. This was such 
fun that we quite forgot how hungry we were and had 
to be called to tea. 


What lovely things there were to eat—it makes 
my mouth water now to write about them! I think 
the greatest excitement was that we didn’t have 
anything so dull and ordinary as tea and milk to 
drink, but a huge bowl of fruit punch was in the centre 
of the tablecloth (which was spread on the ground), 
and it was ladled out into mugs. This is how it was 
made. One bottle of raspberry syrup, three bottles 
of soda water added last thing before drinking, and 
floating in it were strawberries, raspberries and slices 
of orange. The sandwiches were jolly good too; 
some were shrimps and watercress in little bread rolls, 
another sort was made of hard-boiled eggs and capers 
pounded up together, and brown bread sandwiches 
had dates or bananas inside. 


We had big home-made sponge cakes split through 
the middle, and one had a filling of squashed straw¬ 
berries and on the top a layer of Devonshire cream 
decorated with whole strawberries; the others were 
filled with raspberries and bananas—very difficult to 
eat without getting into rather a mess, but what did 
t at matter when we were all sitting on the grass ? 
After that we had saucers of strawberries or rasp- 
erries and cream, and then we felt too lazy to move. 
We lay in the shade while Mummie read us a most 
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thrilling adventure story about Red Indians, and after 
that we felt equal to tackling the races we had pre¬ 
viously arranged. 

We had long jumps, high jumps, a running race, a 
hopping race, a sack race and a potato race, all of 
which you know too well for me to describe. 

Then we had a flower-pot contest, which perhaps 
you may not have seen. You get two strong five- 
inch flower pots and stand them bottom upwards on 
a smooth piece of ground. The competitor has to 
stand on the pots, then lift one foot off, hold it up 
without touching the ground, pick up the pot, place 
it further along, tread on it, and do the same with 
the other pot, seeing how far he can get along without 
tumbling off the pots or letting his feet touch the 
ground. It is all a question of balance, and some of 
us could get quite a long way after a little practice. 

The last game was very exciting ; it is always a 
good thing to have something really thrilling to end 
up with. It is called “ Pig Sticking.” One of us had 
a sausage-shaped balloon blown up rather tight on 
a long piece of string, the others all had pointed sticks. 
The person in charge of the “ pig ” had to keep him 
trailing along the ground away from the “ stickers 
who were doing their best to stab him, whereupon e 
would burst with a loud report. Mummie timed t e 
life of each “ pig ” (we all had one in turn), and the 
one who could keep his pig the longest won the game. 
Anyone who waved his stick about and didn t keep 
it pointed down had to stand out and not pl a Y 1 
the next round, so we were all very careful to keep 
this rule and there were no casualties. 
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Then the Indians all trailed home looking very hot 
and exhausted, but all agreeing that it was the nicest 
picnic party they had ever been to. 


Twenty-eighth Saturday 

SWIMMING 

Ages before we really went off to the sea we began 
to practise swimming, for Adrian said he must learn 
to swim so that he could become a first-class Scout. 
We read all we could about swimming and Adrian’s 
Patrol Leader came in once or twice to help us. He 
said that the best way to learn to swim on dry land 
was to lie face downwards on a stool or, best of all, 
on a swing. With the stool under his middle and 
legs and arms waving in the air, Adrian had his first 
lesson. “ Legs first,” said the Leader ; “ bend your 
knees and your legs up as far as you can under your 
body and then kick them out, sideways, as hard as 
you can till they are straight out behind. Now— 

1. —Under. 

2. —Kick out. 

3. —Together.” 

It sounded so easy, but really it was quite difficult, 
especially when we were told that in bending up our 
knees we must get them as much to the side as possible. 
It was easiest to tuck them up right underneath, but 
the Patrol Leader said that if we did that in the water 
it would rather pull us down and certainly not help 
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us to swim. When we could all manage our legs 
fairly well, we had to start on our arms. They were 
much easier. On “ I,” we put our hands together 
on our chest, the fingers pointing forward ; on “ 2,” 
we straightened our elbows and shot our hands for¬ 
ward as far as we could reach, palms downward; 
on “3,” we swept our arms sideways and outwards 
in a circle, and then were ready to come back for one. 
The next thing was to get our arms and legs in time, 
and in practising this the stool would fall over with 
our vigorous kicks. This Saturday we planned to go 
to the Wimbom swimming baths, and Daddy said he 
would motor us there. At first none of us could 
keep up at all, so we held each other up by holding 
the back of our bathing dresses, but even this wasn’t 
much good. So Dad took down an old inner tube 
from the car, and with this we got on famously. First 
we held it with both hands and kicked with our legs, 
then we found that it was enough to hold it with one 
hand, and finally, with a shout of triumph, Chris let. 
go with both hands and swam two strokes all alone. 
You can guess that we did not like being beaten by 
Christopher, and it was not long before we could all 
do a few strokes alone. 

When we went on our seaside holiday in August 
Daddy said, “ I wonder which of you is the bravest ? 

Of course we all cried, “ I am.” 

“ Very well,” said Daddy. “ You all say you are, 

and I can’t tell, but the sea can, so the sea shall judge. 
If you are really brave and you lie flat on your baclc 
and let the water nearly cover your face and body, 
the sea will carry you, but if you are frightened tne 
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sea will let you sink. Come on, Adrian, let s see if 
you’re brave.” 

Daddy then laid Adrian on his back in the water. 
“ Keep your head back and your body straight,” he 
said, and then he let go, and there was Adrian lying 
on top of the water. He stayed there for quite a 
long time and then a big wave came and bowled him 
over. Coughing and spluttering he bobbed up again. 

“ It’s lovely,” he laughed. “ Come on, Susan, you 
try now.” 

So I tried, but I could not float that day, neither 
could Christopher, so we had to agree, very sadly, 
that evidently Adrian was bravest. Daddy says there 
are three secrets in floating : i, Confidence ; 2, Balance 
without effort; 3, Don’t swallow the water. With 
these, in calm sea water, anyone can float in any 
position, sideways, on the front, upright, as the waves 
please, so long as your nose is out of the water. 

Some boys whom we got to know down there taught 
us a lovely jumping game one day. Three of us took 
hands in a ring, standing about up to our waists in 
the sea, one of the three with his back to the waves. 

When a wave came, the two side people said “Jump,” 
and the one with his back to the wave rose with it 
and jumped over the heads of the other two—a most 
lovely feeling. 

Later on we found all kinds of other games, and we 
learnt how to rescue drowning people and how to 
dive, and to swim under water—but of these I simply 
dare not write here or Adrian will be telling me that 
our Saturday Book is turning into a Swimming Text 
Book. 1 
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Twenty-ninth Saturday 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
(With and without a Camera) 

Adrian has got a “ Brownie ” camera, and I’d 
always longed for one too, and I have been saving 
up to get one. I had a birthday on Wednesday, and 
Daddy, an uncle and an aunt gave me some money, 
so I rushed off to town to buy a camera. Adrian 
and I decided we would buy a Daylight developer 
between us, as it is much more fun to develop your 
own films. Then I’d just enough money left to get 
a printing frame, a packet of self-toning printing 
paper, a pound of hypo and two films. The shopman 
was very kind and showed me how to put the film 
in the camera and then let me practise with a dummy 
spool. “ You won’t remember all I’ve told you about 
taking photographs,” he said, “ but do read your 
instruction book often, for the camera people tell you 
how to get the very best results. Don’t forget you 
must take snapshots in bright sunshine, and stand 
with your back to the sun, never point the lens of 
your camera to the sun.” And with these parting 
words of advice I marched off with my treasures. 

What fun I had that Saturday afternoon, which 
fortunately was sunny, and the excitement of develop¬ 
ing my first film ! I could hardly bear to leave it in 
the developer for twenty minutes, I was so longing 
to see the result. It was quite good and I felt so 
proud of my photography, but of course I made lots 
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of mistakes, and still do, though I know that if I 
really follow the instructions properly I need never 
have any failures. 

After a time I got an album to stick my prints in, 
and some I printed on “ matt ” paper and coloured 
them (you can get proper paints for doing this), and 
when they are done carefully it makes them look 
awfully nice. I found the prints rather a bother to 
stick in with ordinary paste ; they would curl up just 
as I thought I had got them to lie flat, and sometimes 
the page got rather messy. Then I discovered I could 
buy “ mounting tape,” which is a reel of paper gummed 
both sides, and it makes everything so easy. You 
just cut a piece long enough to go across the top of 
your print, you damp it, press it on, damp the other 
side and stick it in the book, holding it in place for 
a few seconds. Another difficulty I had was when I 
wanted to write the name and date underneath the 
photograph, because the pages of my album were 
dark brown and neither ink nor pencil showed. One 
way was to write what I wanted on a tiny white label 
and gum it under the print; another way was to make 
a thick “ ink ” of white paint and then with a clean 
pen nib write what I wanted on the brown page. 
This was really the easiest and neatest method. 

Chris felt rather out of things, as he hadn’t got a 
camera, but he met a friend one day who showed him 
how he could take photos without a camera of any 
sort. All he needed was two pieces of glass the same 
size, two strong elastic bands, some self-toning printing 
paper and some hypo (the instructions how to use the 
paper and hypo are always enclosed in each packet). 
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Next he got a print or a picture which was not 
mounted on cardboard and had a plain white back¬ 
ground. He placed a piece of printing paper with 
the shiny side behind this picture, and put both 
between the two pieces of glass, slipped on the elastic 
bands to keep them altogether, and propped them 
up against the window, letting the light shine through 
till his print was dark enough. He toned it with the 
hypo and washed it as the directions told him, and 
the result was a print like his original picture except 
that the dark lines were white and the white dark; 
this is called a “ negative.” Then he made another 
print from the negative in exactly the same way and 
the picture came out the proper colour, and he could 
use his negative over and over again to make more 
prints. 

Chris found, too, that he could make lovely pictures 
of leaves and flowers, by just laying them on the 
printing paper, putting it between the glass and 
exposing it to the light until the background was 
nearly black. I really think people were more 
interested in his album of photos taken without a 
camera than in ours! 

Daphne is awfully clever with her camera, and she 
has her best results enlarged to postcard size; then 
she colours them and puts these in a special album 
all to themselves. 

On dull days, when we couldn’t take snapshots, we 
had great fun taking time exposures in the house; 
we also tried our hand at flashlight photography, and 
we made up “ table scenes.” Vast snowy mountains 
were piled up with salt, and labelled “ Switzerland ” ; 
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farmyard scenes were set with our toys; icebergs 
made of candle grease were sailing on a looking 
glass ; and we tried lots of other experiments too, some 
of which were very successful and others not. 

We found, first of all by mistake, that very amusing 
and exciting results appear by taking two photo¬ 
graphs one on top of the other. This often happened 
accidentally, but some we arranged purposely and the 
results were excellent likenesses of “ spooks ” and 
“ ghosts.” 

When we go to the sea this year we are going to 
get a book and write a short account of what we do 
each day and illustrate it with our snapshots. Chris¬ 
topher can do some seaweed prints, and we shall give 
it to Daddy and Mummie as a surprise at the end of 
our holiday. 


Thirtieth Saturday 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 

In August so many of our friends have birthdays 
that we decided that we must have a whole afternoon 
for birthday presents. So on this particular afternoon 
we sat down and made out a list of all our friends who 
have birthdays in August—the Peters twins, and 
Roger and Mollie in September. 

Goodness gracious,” I said, when we’d thought of 
everyone, “ I wonder how much money we’ve got 
in the Birthday and General box.” When we have 
our weekly pocket money we each put a penny into 

G 
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the Birthday and General—“ I believe there is only 
about two shillings.” 

On shaking out the money box we found two 
shillings and a penny. We next searched in our 
“ odds and ends ” box where we keep our tools, nails, 
knives, beads, buttons, coloured glass; in fact, any¬ 
thing we think might come in useful is put into this 
box. 

“ There’s not much to help there,” remarked Chris. 

“ Well, we must just manage,” said Adrian. “ The 
twins are small, so I should think they could have a 
woolly ball each. If we make small ones perhaps 
Mummie has some wool she would give us.” 

“ She’s got lots of white, I know,” I interrupted, 
“ and then we could just buy two fourpenny balls of 
that variegated wool. Hurrah ! That’s cheap enough. 

“ But what on earth about the others ? ” said Adrian 

dismally. 

“ Roger is mad on race games,” Chris remarked. 

“ The very thing for him,” cried Adrian. “ I know 
you can get white cardboard at the stationers, and 
one sheet will make two games; Mollie can have a 
jig-saw puzzle, or Susan can make her a woolly animal. 

Having decided what to make we went out at once 
to do the necessary shopping and came back to start. 

Christopher was to make the balls. For each ball 
he cut two rounds of cardboard, drawing them 
with the help of the bottom of a tumbler. In the 
middle of each he drew and cut out another circle 
the size of a penny. Then holding the two pieces 
together he wound the wool round and round _ the 
card until the hole in the middle was quite filled 
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up—he had to use a needle in the end as the hole got 
smaller. With some sharp scissors he then cut the 
wool all round the outside edge of the cardboards and 
pulled them a little way apart. Where this opening 
was he tied a thin piece of string tightly round all the 
wool between the cardboards, and then pulled them 
off. At once the wool sprang up and there was a 
lovely ball that only needed a little trimming with 
the scissors to make it perfectly round. 

Adrian and I made the game. We each took a 
piece of white cardboard about iS by io inches. 
Adrian on his drew a map of the world and coloured 
it. Then he drew a line where he wanted his aero¬ 
plane to go. It was going, he said, from England to 
Australia, and he drew a very winding line from 
London to Melbourne. First he said the Pilot didn’t 
know the way and went to New York, and then was 
driven south by a blizzard. Next it followed a liner 
bound to Sierra Leone and got into good weather, 
passed the Sahara—had to land at Alexandria for 
water—went on, ran out of petrol. In fact had all 
kinds of adventures, going nearly all over the world 
before getting to Australia. All along the line Adrian 
put little rounds with numbers in them. He made 
a dice with a small chunk of wood, made smooth with 
sandpaper and marked in indelible pencil, and a dice 
box, and cut out tiny cardboard ’planes that stood 
glued into pieces of cork. The game was played like 
any ordinary race game; the players in turn threw 
the dice and moved on according to the numbers they 
threw. On some of the numbers were little labels 
telling the pilots what to do. For instance, No. 4 said 
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“ Gale blowing, land at New York and miss four 
turns,” and No. 6 said “ Fair weather ; move on three 
places.” No. 20, Madagascar was a terrible place to 
get to, for the notice said “ Run out of petrol; go by 
cargo boat to Alexandria.” In China there was a 
revolution, and an unlucky pilot could be imprisoned 
for several turns, and at Singapore an aeroplane 
carrier helped them on for several moves. Altogether 
the game was a great success, and Roger and Hugo, we 
heard afterwards, were both awfully pleased and had 
nearly as much fun in playing their games as we had 
in making them. 

Mollie’s jig-saw puzzle after this seemed very tame, 
so we decided to give her a woolly toy as well. The 
jig-saw was made by seccotining a picture on to the 
lid of a cigar box and then cutting it up into queer¬ 
shaped pieces with the fret-saw. As Mollie was only 
eight we cut the picture into rather large pieces, but 
when later we made one for our cousin Barbara, who 
is much older, we cut it into quite small pieces to make 
it difficult enough for her. 

The woolly animal was made out of white plush 
it was a puppy, and we bought a paper pattern from 
Weldon’s, the fashion book people, who keep all kinds 
of animal patterns. I stitched the pieces together, 
while the boys cut up small pieces of rag to stuff it with. 
The stuffing is much harder than it seems, for unless 
one is careful, strange lumps are apt to stick out under 
the skin, which quite spoil the looks of any animal. 

Black boot buttons made his eyes and his nose was 
worked in black wool. He looked exceedingly beautifu 
when he was finished, and as we showed all our 
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presents to Mother and Daddy that evening we were 
well pleased with our afternoon’s work. 


Thirty-first Saturday 

TRICKS AND GAMES WITH MATCHES 

Our plan for this Saturday was to go for a picnic 
by the river, but just as we arrived at the picnicking 
place a terrific thunderstorm began and we had to 
shelter in the only dry place we could see—a cow¬ 
shed. How it rained ! We stood there for some time 
and wondered what we should do ; it was too early 
for tea, the rain showed no sign of stopping and we 
had brought nothing to do. At last Daddy said, 
“ I’ve got a box of matches, let’s see what we can do 
with that.” And, do you know, those matches kept 
us occupied for nearly two hours! 

Spilikins was the first game. Of course it should 
be played with an egg-cup, but we hadn’t one, and 
so Daddy took the top of a thermos and we filled it 
half full of sand and then put all the matches, stand¬ 
ing on end, into it. The game is for each player in 
turn to take a match from the pot and lay it on top 
of the other matches; at first it is easy enough, but 
later it gets very difficult, and anyone who makes a 
match fall off the heap has to keep it. In the end the 
whole thing falls and the player who has the smallest 
collection of matches wins the game. 

The Last Match .—Place 14 matches in a row and 
tell your opponent you will always make him take 
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the last match ; you play in turn and can move one, 
two or three matches from the 14; he may choose 
who commences. The secret of this game is that in 
the first place you must see that 9 matches are left. 
Suppose he starts first and takes two, then you must 
take three (5 from 14 leaves 9). If you start only 
take one or two matches. Then be careful to see 
that 5 matches are left, and if it is your turn to play 
only take one. This game requires a little quick 
thinking, otherwise you may be the one to take the 
last match ; but if you remember to leave first of all 
nine matches and then five, you will be safe. 

Goal Posts .—Take 4 matches out of a box, shut the 
box up and stand it on end. Sharpen the ends of 

two matches into flat wedges, and stick them in the 

box and the lid so that they stand upright. Push 
the third match between the two upright matches, 
making a crossbar for the top. Your erection should 
now look like goal posts fixed on the end of the up¬ 
right match-box. Light the fourth match and hold 
the flame exactly in the centre of the crossbar, and 
invite everyone to guess which of the two upright 

matches will catch fire first. I expect you will be 

surprised at the result yourself. 

Spelling .—This is a game to give the grown-ups. 
Give them 20 matches and tell them, without bending 
or breaking any of the matches, to make a word of 
ten letters. 

The word is “ Initiative.” See Fig. 1. 

The Nine Square Puzzle.—like 24 matches and 
make them into nine squares (Fig. 2). The puzzle is 
to take away 8 matches and leave two complete 
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squares. The solution is shown in Fig. 3. You 
remove matches A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H, leaving 
a little square in the centre of the big one. 

The Moat Puzzle.— Leave the solution of the “ Nine 
Square ” puzzle and call the inner square a castle and 
the big square the moat surrounding the castle. The 
puzzle is to build a bridge with two matches from 
the moat to the castle and the matches must not 
touch the “ water ” (the space between moat and 
castle). Fig. 4 shows how the two matches must be 
arranged to do this. 

The Numbers Puzzle. —Take three matches and 


without breaking them make six. Take four matches 
and make twenty. The answers are by writing six 
and twenty in Roman figures. (See Figs. 5 and 6.) 
The Seventeen Puzzle. —Arrange 17 matches into six 


squares (Fig. 7). Take away 5 matches and leave 
three complete squares. 

Remove A, B, C, D and E and you will have the 
three squares as shown in Fig. 8. 

The Three Square Puzzle. —Take 12 matches and 
form them into four squares (Fig. 9). The puzzle is 
to remove four matches, and replace them so as to 
make three squares the size of the original ones. To 
do this, take matches A, B, C and D and make a third 


square on to the two left. (See Fig. 10.) 
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Thirty-second Saturday 
GAMES IN THE TRAIN 

We have nearly seven hours in the train to get to 
our seaside, and we find that the time hangs rather 
heavily on our hands unless we make a kind of pro¬ 
gramme of events before we start. This is what we 
have arranged for our journey this year, and as I 
expect you have often been bored with a day in the 
train I will tell you what we are going to do to pass 
the time. 

The first hour is spent with magazines, papers and 
cross-word puzzles, then until it is time for lunch we 
play a counting game. The players divide and each 
takes one side of the carriage windows and they either 
score or deduct marks for the different things they see. 
We spend some time in making a list beforehand. These 
are some of the examples. A man on a bicycle counts 
two, but if you see a woman cycling you lose a mark. 
A white cat is a valuable thing to see, for it counts 
seven, a black cat three, any other colour one; if you 
see a cat without a tail you lose two marks. A 
black horse counts three, a brown horse one, a piebald 
pony ten. For a white cow deduct three, a motor 
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car add one, a motor cycle deduct two, an empty 
pram deduct one, with one baby in add two, with two 
babies in four. 

We write our scores down on a piece of paper and 
whichever side scores a hundred first wins the game. 
Then we have our sandwiches, and after that we play 
“ Noughts and Crosses,” which I’m sure everybody 
knows. 

Telegraph posts can be very entertaining if you 
know how to use them. There are, roughly speaking, 
about twenty telegraph posts to a mile. One player 
counts them, the rest shut their eyes and try to calcu¬ 
late a mile, or half a mile, whichever is decided on. 

Then we play “ Buzz,” another old favourite. 
Someone commences and says “ One,” the next 
player says “ two,” but the third player must say 
“ buzz ” ; if he says “ three ” he loses a life, or pays 
a forfeit. At seven the player must say “ fuzz,” and 
whenever any figure with a three or a seven occurs, 
“buzz” and “fuzz” must be substituted. For 
example, thirteen is “ buzzteen,” thirty-seven is 
“ buzzty-fuzz,” and the counting must be done 
briskly with no pauses for thought. 

Next we have fun with a sheet of newspaper; we 
sit on each side of the seat and hold a comer or a 
piece of the edge of the sheet. A captain is chosen, 
and he suddenly says: “ Let go,” letting his piece 
drop, but everyone else must hold tightly on to theirs. 

en he says “ Hold fast! ” and the other players 

m dr °? their corners as if the Y were red hot! 

Mummie then produces a pair of scissors, and we 
see who can cut the best paper d’oyley out of a square 
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of newspaper. It is folded into four, the pattern cut, 
and then the paper is opened out flat. 

After we have cut out d’oyleys, masks and animals, 
we play another game called “ Dab Cricket.” A 
sheet of paper is ruled into squares, and some of them 
have figures in to denote runs—several “ ones,” a 
few “ twos ” and “ threes,” two “ fours ” and a 
“six.” The rest of the squares have written in them, 
“Bowled,” “Caught,” “Run Out,” “Stumped,” 
“ L.B.W.” The figures and words must be dotted 
all over the sheet of paper, not written down in order. 
Each player in turn takes a pencil or a pin, shuts his 
eyes and makes a “ dab ” at the sheet of paper. If 
the point falls into a square it denotes his score ; if it 
lands on a line between the squares it means he hasn’t 
scored anything. We usually divide into teams, and 
keep our score written down, adding up the scores 
together at the end. 

When we get near the coast, Daddy always says, 
“ Sixpence for the one who sees the sea first.” He 
doesn’t tell us which side to look out, so you can guess 
what excitement there is rushing about from window 
to window, that is if we have got the carriage to 
ourselves as we hope. 


Thirty-third, Saturday 
SEA TREASURES 


Of course, “ Sea Treasures ” weren’t found specially 
on one Saturday afternoon ; it is what we collected 
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during our holiday, but I have written it down for 
to-day in our Plan Book, and the same applies to 
next week, when I will tell you about the games we 
played on the sands. 

Isn’t it fun hunting for shells and queer sea creatures, 
splashing along at the edge of the sea and wondering 
what each wave will bring as it runs up the sands ? 
I think everyone brings in quantities of shells when 
they first arrive at the sea—we seemed to accumulate 
bucketfuls of them, till at last Mummie went on strike. 
Some of the shells had their poor owners still left in 
them, and they didn’t smell at all nicely when they 
died ! 

“ Just collect one or two good specimens of each 
kind,” said Mummie. “ I will buy you a book on 
shells and seaweed, and you must try and find out 
their proper names. I will give the book to the one 
who has the best collection.” 

Mummie allowed us to keep all the cowrie shells we 
could find, as they weren’t very common, and they 
make such darling little counters for all kinds of 
games. 

We found nearly fifty different kinds of shells 
between us, and we thoroughly washed them in hot 
water, and when they were dry we painted them with 
a solution of gum arabic, which made them bright and 
shiny as though they were still in the water. Then 
we seccotined them on to sheets of thin white card¬ 
board and wrote the names underneath. 

One day was horribly wet, so we put on our macs 
and ran down to the shore and collected a lot of tiny 
empty periwinkle shells and some pieces of flat white 
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shells. Then we purchased a small bottle of red, 
green and violet ink, a reel of fine florist’s wire, a fine 
sharp-pointed bradawl, and a twist of green raffia, and 
we spent a very jolly afternoon making shell flower 
buttonholes. We used the ink to colour the shells, 
the bradawl to bore holes in them and the wire to 
make them up into bunches ; the raffia was wrapped 
round the wire ends to make a neat finish. The flat 
white shells made nice leaves when stained with the 
green ink. We also got some twigs and branches and 
wired shells on to them, and they looked very pretty. 

When we had collected as many different kinds of 
seaweed as we could find we washed the sand away 
in salt water ; when a piece was floating about we 
slipped a piece of blotting paper under it and arranged 
it carefully while still in the water. Then we lifted 
it out, letting the water drain away, and after mopping 
it as dry as possible with a sponge we covered it with 
more sheets of blotting paper, put a piece of mackin¬ 
tosh and then some heavy books on the top. When 
the specimen was quite pressed and dry we mounted 
it on thick cartridge paper by brushing a little gum 
on the back and pressing it firmly down on the paper. 
If we could discover its name in the book we printed 
it in ink underneath. We classified our seaweeds into 
three different colours, green, red and olive, and we 
found over twenty different kinds. 

We spent hours hunting in the little rock pools for 
prawns, sea anemones, wee fish and crabs, but they 
didn’t live for long if we kept them in our buckets 
or in jam jars, so we always let them free again at 
the end of the day, and it was good fun watching them 
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swim, scuttle and scamper into various hiding places 
in the twinkling of an eye. We found we could catch 
bull-heads in the rock pools with a bent pin and a bit 
of bread for bait; they are very greedy indeed and 
the pin comes out again easily and without hurting 
them. 

At our seaside we could find fossils—the bottom of 
the cliffs was the best hunting ground. We got 
several good Ammonites, fascinating creatures like a 
curled-up worm, several shells of different kinds and 
queer pointed stones called Belemnites. 

We had to borrow a hammer and chisel when we 
went on these expeditions, for some of the fossils were 
firmly attached to hard rocks and they had to be 
chipped off very carefully as they broke easily. Once 
Chris found a big Ammonite enclosed in a stone, so 
he took it to a friendly fisherman who was also 
interested in fossils, and he split the stone open with 

e proper tools and it proved to be a splendid 
specimen. r 

In another bay a few miles away where we used to 

a K a P t« anJ 6 find coraelians - crystals, amethysts, 
describe qUartZ ' 14 is 31111051 ^possible to 

you rSllv ha th f e 5tones l0 °k like in the raw state ; 

what he Is lTu t0 * 6 Sh0Wn by someone "’ho knows 
you that the Boo'd 8 /° r As a 10Ugh gulde 1 can tell 
if you he d them , “ W6re USUally ^-transparent 

was a shop tThe t ^ V againSt the 5un ’ There 
of the stones cut TdTl TT W ® COuld get the best 
when they were dnn P ° TT and they looked lovely 

jewels to show our en™ W6 had SOme wonder ful 

friends when we got home. 
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Thirty-fourth Saturday 
GAMES ON THE SAND 

Our seaside has glorious stretches of firm sand on 
which we played all kinds of games as well as having 
gallops and races on the ponies and donkeys. When 
we could find a big stretch all to ourselves we made 
a lovely golf course, complete with greens, bunkers and 
tees, and we would have some most exciting matches 
which usually ended in a donkey trotting across our 
best green, or a dog scampering away with our ball. 

Another good game, particularly on a windy day, 
is a kind of hockey played with light bamboo sticks 
and a large handkerchief instead of a ball. Goals are 
marked on the sands and sides picked and places are 
taken up by the two teams. The players try to pick 
up the handkerchief on their sticks and carry it 
through the goal posts. Sticks must be kept point 
downwards and anyone who raises his stick up has 
to stand out of the game for five minutes. A rule of 
this kind makes people careful, as the end of a bamboo 
cane is rather sharp and if it is used roughly it might 

hurt another player badly. . 

“ Hop, Skip and Jump ” is a good competition for 

the sands ; a line is drawn for a start, the competitors 
stand, one at a time, on this line holding one foot in 
the air Then they hop as far as they can, spring on 
to the other foot for a “ skip,” then finally a jump 
with both feet together, and the place where they land 

is marked with a pebble. 
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“ Tip Cat ” is another old favourite. A thick stick 
six inches long, sharpened into a point at each end 
like a pencil, is put lying down on the sand. The 
player hits one of the ends with a walking stick and 
as it bounces up into the air he tries to hit it again 
as far as possible ; he goes on doing this till he misses, 
a mark is put where he has got to and the next player 
tries to beat him. 

Rounders and Cricket are always good games for 
the shore. If there are only two or three, French 
cricket with a spade and a rubber ball is good fun. 
If you have a real cricket ball and a good open space, 
practise bowling and seeing how far you can throw 
the ball. 

I expect you all know how to play French cricket, 
but here are the rules in case anyone doesn’t. 

The batsman’s legs are the wickets, so he protects 
them with his bat (or spade) as much as he can. The 
bowler starts about five or six yards away and the 
fielders stand around ; after the first ball the bowler 
has to bowl from where it is hit to. Of course he 
and the fielders try to stop it from going far and they 
also endeavour to catch the batsman out. The batter 
may turn and face the ball as long as the bowler does 
not see him move; if he is seen he is out, and if the 
ball hits his legs he is bowled out. 

We always play lots of ball games on the sands. 
Here are a few of them :—Stand round in a big circle 
and give everyone three “ lives ” ; they lose a life 
every time they drop the ball, which is thrown round 
the circle, and when they have lost all their lives they 
have to stand out. Another variation called ‘ ‘ Limbs * ’ 
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is played like this. First the catchers may use both 
their hands; when anyone drops the ball he uses his 
right hand only ; the second time he drops it he can 
only use his left hand ; then he kneels, but can use 
both his hands, and after that he lies down using 
both hands. 

Re-form the circle again and play Statues. The 
ball is not thrown round this time, but dodged about 
to anyone. When a player drops the ball he must 
remain in the position he gets into as he tries to grab 
it ; he stays like this until someone else drops the ball 
and then he becomes the statue, and the first player 
is released and plays again. 

Have you ever played at Nests ? You dig a 
row of holes or nests in the sand big enough to hold 
a tennis ball, and into each you put three pebbles or 
“ eggs.” Every player stands behind a nest, except 
one who goes twelve feet away and then tries to roll 
a tennis ball into one of the holes but not his own , 
if he misses he loses an egg out of his nest, but if he 
succeeds, all the “hens” scatter except the one 
whose nest the ball has rolled into. She picks up the 
ball and throws it at the scattered players \ if she 
manages to hit anyone they lose an egg out of 
their nest ; if she misses she loses an egg. The 
one who keeps the last pebble wins the game. 

The Traveller and the Wolves is rather exciting; 
the slowest runner is the traveller, and he is armed 
with as many tennis balls as there are “ wolves. He 
has a few moments’ start, and when he feds the 
“wolves” are gaining on him he throws^the balls 
as far away behind him as he can. The wo ves 
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have to run and pick them up before they can go 
after him again, and he must try and get “home” 
before he is caught. 

If you arrive down on the beach without anything 
to play with you can make a Pyramid of stones, as 
tall as you can, big flat ones at the bottom, gradually 
getting smaller as you go higher. Then each collect 
a dozen small stones and go some distance away and 
see who can knock the pyramid down. One point is 
scored each time it is hit, and two points every time 
a stone is knocked off. 

Once, when we were allowed up late, and it was 
dark, we had glorious fun playing Dicky Shows a Light, 
in amongst the big rocks at low tide. The one who was 
“ Dicky ” had a little electric torch which he switched 
on and off quickly ; he hid among the rocks, turned 
on his light for a second, and we all went after him 
as fast as we could go, but as soon as we reached the 
spot “ Dicky ” switched his light on again in another 
direction altogether, and so it went on till he was 
caught, and then someone else had the light. 

Mummie arranged sand modelling and castle build¬ 
ing competitions one day and we got a lot of other 
children to enter. We did the sand modelling while 
the tide was going out, each working in a small square 
which had been allotted to us. The model which got 
the prize (the judging was done by a committee of 
grown-ups who voted for the best) was a tiny cottage ; 
its roof was thatched with hay and it had a beautiful 
garden made of seaweed and shells. We found that 
an iron spoon, an old kitchen knife, and some round 
cocoa tins were very useful tools. 
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When the tide commenced to come in we were 
given a bigger patch all in a line and about four or 
five yards from the water’s edge, and we were told 
to dig a castle as hard as we could for twelve minutes ; 
moats, drains and ramparts were allowed. Then we 
were each handed a flag which we stuck in the tops 
of our castles, after which we weren’t allowed to go 
near them again, we just stood and watched. The 
one whose flag stayed up above the water for the 
longest time won this contest; and Christopher’s 
castle proved to be the strongest. It was not the 
biggest by a long way, but he had made it very firmly. 


Thirty-fifth Saturday 

WRITTEN PUZZLES AND COMPETITIONS 

When our big cousins, Pat and Pauline and Barbara, 
came to stay, Mummie said that of course we must 
have a Saturday Plan for them. 

“ But what shall we do ? ” said Chris mournfully. 
“ They don’t like our games at all—even last year 
Pat said that ‘ hunt the thimble ’ was a silly game.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Adrian, “ and Barbara said that 
pen and pencil games were what she liked playing best.” 

“Well, well,” said Mother, “if that’s what they 
like, that’s what we must do. Christopher can’t play 
of course, but I think you others could, and then 
Chris must be the Useful Man and help us to correct 
the papers and give out pencils and things. Now, 
Susan, think of a game.” 
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I thought for ages, and then I remembered a com¬ 
petition we once had in our form at school, and when 
I told the others about it, they thought it would be 
splendid. It was called Hidden Birds. We wrote on 
a large piece of paper the clues to the names of a 
number of birds, and everyone had to find out what 
birds they were and write their answers on a sheet of 
paper. After ten minutes everyone changed papers 
and Chris read out (he practised for ages beforehand !) 
the names of the birds. Here are the clues:— 

1. A ruler: a man who works by the sea. 

2. To steal: two-thirds of an old-fashioned hotel. 

3. Part of the day : a preposition : a strong wind. 

4. Desert soil: a musician. 

5. A jolly time. 

6. Part of a ship : a line. 

7. To take into the body through the throat. 

8. A vegetable: a rooster. 

9. Portion : a group of mountains. 

10. Seen at night: a kind of heather. 

11. Four-fifths of a fire: a preposition : to leave. 

“I’ll tell you what we do in school, in reading some¬ 
times,” said Adrian ; “ it’s good fun and perhaps Pat 
would like it. Miss Price gives out the letters and 
then says, ‘ Now children, turn the word hat into pit, 
only altering one letter at a time.’ ” 

“ How do you do that ? ” questioned Mummie. 

“ Easily,” he answered. “ First we pick out hat, 
then we alter one letter and make it pat, and then 
we alter one more and make pit. Of course we make 
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the whole word each time for Miss Price to see that 
we really haven’t missed the middle word.” 

This sounded a good game, so we made up these 
puzzles. 

Change sand into lime with three steps between 
and only changing one letter each time. Change 
swim to boat in five steps. (The steps are the words 
in between the two given.) 

“ That’s a bit like riddles,” remarked Chris. “ Oh, 
Mummie, do let’s ask them some riddles. I know some, 
such beauties—like this : ‘ A house full and hole full 
and you cannot gather a bowl full.’ What’s that ? ” 

“ Smoke,” said Adrian promptly. “ That’s a silly 
chestnut; but I bet you can’t answer this one : ‘ Why 
is a dog’s tail like the inside of a tree ? ’ ” 

We couldn’t guess, so Adrian had to tell us— 
“ Because it’s farthest from the bark.” 

After that we all told our riddles and decided to 
only ask a few of the best ones. Most of them were 
Christopher’s. 

What animal comes down from heaven ? Rain, 
dear (Reindeer). 

What will go up the chimney down, but won’t go 
down the chimney up ? An umbrella. 

Why should you fold up a pound note ? Because 

you will find it in creases. 

Why did the penny stamp? Because the three¬ 
penny bit. 

What made Charing Cross? Teaching London, 
Bridge. 

Why are there so few horses in the Isle of Wight . 
Because the visitors prefer Cowes to Ryde. 
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We racked our brains after this, but not another 
game could we think of—at least not the kind that 
our big cousins and their friends would like, so Mummie 
said that at the end she would read out a story—not 
an ordinary story, but one with lots of blank spaces 
left in it, and whenever she said “ blank ” we were 
to fill it in with the name of a bird. “ And,” she said, 

“ don’t think that just any bird will do, because what¬ 
ever word you put in must make sense in the story.” 

Here is the story : 

Once upon a time the Jones’ set out for a picnic 
in their new .... car. Little Bill, Pamela, Mrs. 
Jones and the man that Mr. Jones called his ... . 
After a time the car began .... and blowing like 
a grampus; then it stopped and Mr. Jones said they 
had better get out while he went back to buy some 
. . . . as he was sure that someone had been .... 
the tank. 

The others began their picnic, and while they ate, 

N an old blind .... came and entertained them. 

While his mother wasn’t looking Bill used his finger 

as a . . . . till she saw and said, “ You little pig,, > 
Use a .... ” - 1 

“ All right,” he answered, “ but you must give me 
some .... first.” 

Just then Mr. Jones appeared with a great .... 
sticking out of the back of the car. “ You’ll have 
to ... . when you get in,” he said, “ but it’s just 
what I want to move the garden .... with. Here, 

• * * •” h e sa id to the secretary, “ just give me some¬ 
thing to ... . and then we will .... home and 
get to work.” 
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Here is another Bird Puzzle Story. 


When (i) . . . . became engaged to (2) ... . 
he was a (3) ... . ible and plum (4) . . . . Now 
weddings are my (5) . . . . and so I quickly flew to 
help them. The garden wanted (6) . . . . ovating 
first of all. “ Oo’s been (7) .... me of my garden 
(8) . . . .?” shouted (9) . . . . the gardener. But 
being a good (10) .... he soon got the ground dug 
and the (n) .... and tidy. I then went to the 
kitchen, the cook was agitated. “ Be (12) .... 
my dear, and get me a (13) . . . .” she cried. “ Oh ! 
the (14) .... she ain’t ordered near enough to go 
round, it give me quite a (15) .... to see the (16) 
. . . . iggardly self sent in.” “ You do (17) . . • •’ 
retorted her rude child. “ I’ve had enough, I m 


quite (18) . . . . ” Nevertheless she (19) . . . . ed 
another par (20) .... agerly. Soon wi (21) .... 
and bustle all the preparations were completed. The 
bridegroom arrived at church (22) .... and blowing 
as the (23) . . . clock struck two. 

“ Weddings do make me (24) . . . .’’he whispered , 
(25) .... was the best man and he had hidden the 

ring; the bridesmaid (26) .... dered c (27) • • • • 
edly up the nave wearing brooches with the bride¬ 
groom's (28) .... on them. The little page carried 
his (29) .... which he had refused to leave at home. 
The bride had on a yell (30) .... ace veil, and she 

looked beautifu (31) . . • • The (32) .... ie 
the (33) .... and said, “ Let ( 34 ) - • • • 
having signed the register correctly all was made 
(?e\ The reception went memly. *iana 

the cigarette (36) . . o»ed here." the Md* 
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father, “ and the black (37) .... I shall have 
to (38) .... of sale on the house to pay for all this 
lot,” he grumbled. The guests drove away at last, 
leaving the happy pair gazing at a (39) .... ering 
at (40) .... s of wind. 

Answers. 

• 

Hidden Birds. —1. Kingfisher ; 2. Robin ; 3. Night¬ 
ingale ; 4. Sandpiper ; 5. Lark ; 6. Sparrow ; 7. 

Swallow ; 8. Peacock ; 9. Partridge ; 10. Starling ; 
11. Flamingo. 

Changing Words. —Sand, land, lane, line, lime. 
Swim, slim, slit, slot, blot, boot, boat. 

Birds in the First Story. —Swift, Secretary bird, 
puffin, petrel, robin, piper, dipper, spoonbill, moor¬ 
hen, crane, duck, roller, martin, swallow, chough. 

Birds in the Second Story. —1. Albertross ; 2. Kitty- 
wake ; 3. Gull; 4. Plover; 5. Hobby ; 6. Wren ; 7. 
Robin ; 8. Roller ; 9. Martin ; 10. Shoveller ; 11. 
Fieldfare ; 12. Swift; 13. Skua ; 14. Little Stint; 
15 - Tern ; 16. Bittern ; 17. Grouse; 18. Fulmar ; 19. 
Swallow; 20. Snipe; 21. Thrush ; 22. Puffin ; 23. 
Cuckoo ; 24. Quail; 25. Jackdaw ; 26. Swan ; 27. 
Rook; 28. Gold Crest; 29. Kite ; 30. Owl; 31. 
Linnet; 32. Rosy Pastor; 33. Knot; 34. Osprey ; 
35 - Eagle; 36. Sandpiper; 37. Shag ; 38. Razorbill; 
39 - Starling; 40. Nightingale. 
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Thirty-sixth Saturday 
A CONCERT 

At the end of last term the school prize-giving took 
place, and when all the prizes had been given some 
of the boys and girls took part in a concert. None 
of us were in it but, talking about it afterwards, we 
thought that it would be great fun to get up an enter¬ 
tainment of our own. 

“ And if we got Daphne and one or two others to 
help we might even charge to come in and give the 
money to the League of Pity,” said Adrian. 

This idea pleased us all and we asked Mummie if 
we could. She said that it seemed a good idea, but 
that as it was our first we had better not charge an 
entrance fee in case it might not be good enough. 

“ Oh yes,” begged Chris, “ and you help us, Mummie, 

then it’s sure to be good.” 

Mother laughed, but she promised to help us if we 
would let her judge as to whether we should have 
tickets or not. 

Just then I remembered that none of us could play 
any musical instrument, so how could we have a 
concert? But here Mother had an excellent idea. 


120 
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*• We’ll have the gramophone,” she said, “ and then 
everyone shall play a made-up instrument. 

So Chris and one of the Gladwin boys played on 
combs and tissue paper—“ and you must be sure to 
play the tune,” they were told. 

Daphne, who sings nicely, was given an enamel 
kettle and told to hum down the spout, sometimes 
loudly and sometimes softly, and this made a lovely 
booming noise. 

Adrian had a pudding basin with a piece of brown 
paper tied over its top which, when beaten with two 
small sticks, made quite a nice drum-like sound. 

Roger had two saucepan lids which he clashed at 
intervals like cymbals, and a hollow straw through 
which he blew the tune into a basin full of water— 
this made a delicious bubbly noise. I had four glasses 
filled with water—one quite full and the others vary- 
ingly full, so that each had a distinct note of its own 
when hit with a silver fork. This was quite a difficult 
“ instrument ” to play, for if I did not hit the right 
glass at the right moment, a horrible discord was the 
result. 

When we were all settled we took our places round 

the gramophone, and Hugo stood beside it with a 

hoop stick and conducted us. He beat time to the 

tune and with his left hand pointed or nodded to the 

one who was to play ; he also told us when to play 

softly and when to play loudly, and as we played we 

all had to keep an eye on him. We chose “ Land of 

Hope and Glory ” for our first thing as we all know 

the tune, and after a few practices we came in quite 
well. 
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Next we decided to have some recitations. Our 
favourite book is “ When we were very young,” and 
so we thought we would have a Christopher Robin 
programme. 

Chris first recited “ Half way up.” We dressed 
him in a borrowed smock and he sat on the house¬ 
maid’s steps looking very much like the real Chris¬ 
topher Robin. Next, four of us recited “ The King’s 
Breakfast.” Roger was the King, Mollie Brown was 
the Queen, Daphne the Dairy Maid, and Adrian the 
cow. We stood up in a line, dressed up—the cow 
had a brown paper head and lay wrapt in a brown 
rug—and we each said our own parts, acting it as 
much as we could. This was a great success and the 
audience loved it. While we were dressing up the 
others sang a song called “ The Wraggle Taggle 
Gypsies Oh ! ” and when our King’s Breakfast was 
over we all sang “ Old King Cole,” and Mollie sang 
a sweet little song all by herself and we whistled 
the chorus. 

After that I made up a dance. I often make them 
up when no one is looking and someone is playing 
the piano, and for this one I danced to a very jolly 
record we have called “ Shepherd’s Hey,” and pre¬ 
tended I was a shepherdess on the hills looking after 
my sheep, dancing for joy and chasing the birds and 

butterflies as they came past. 

At the end we had another orchestral piece which 
was loudly applauded, and then played “ God Save 
the King.” 

We had not invited many people to our concert 
and we only had 2d. tickets, so we did not make very 
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much, but everyone said how much they had enjoyed 
it and asked when the next concert was to be, so 
next time we shall be much bolder—perhaps have a 
real play and ask many more people to come. 


Thirty-seventh Saturday 

GROWING BULBS AND OTHER INDOOR 

PLANTS 

A very nice aunt was staying with us, so we just 
left a blank for this plan and asked her if she would 
help us to fill it. 

“ Of course I will,” she said. “ What about some 
gardening ? I know Susan loves flowers and the boys 
like getting grubby.” 

“ But it’s pouring with rain, Auntie,” said 
Adrian. “ We can’t dig or do much in this weather, 
can we ? ” 

“ No, it won’t be pleasant outside, but we can 
have lots of fun indoors. Let’s have a committee 
meeting and decide what we will do.” 

Although it was early to think of Christmas, we 
decided it would be an excellent idea if we could 
plant some bulbs in a bowl for Mummie’s present. 
Accordingly we donned our macs, collected all the 
available pocket money (our kind aunt giving us a 
fat subscription), and sallied forth to town. There 
is a funny little shop where we can buy red earthen¬ 
ware bowls, glazed inside, for very little money, and 
bulbs look nicer growing in those than in some of the 
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most expensive china. We purchased one each and 
chose nice deep ones so that there was plenty of room 
for the bulbs and their roots. 

Then we went to a seed shop and bought a small 
bag of moss fibre. It had charcoal mixed with it; 
if it hadn’t we should have had to add a penny¬ 
worth to keep the fibre sweet, otherwise the bulbs 
may rot. 

Next came the choice of bulbs, and the man gave 
us a catalogue with all the names and colours. He 
was very patient and so was Auntie, for we changed 
our minds about fifty times ! Finally I decided on 
half-a-dozen rose pink miniature hyacinths, Adrian 
had six “ Sir Watkin ” daffodils, and Christopher 
three big blue Roman hyacinths. He wanted to 
choose them all different colours, but the man 
said it was more satisfactory to have them all 
the same kind, as even if they were planted together 
they probably wouldn’t come out at the same 
time. White are usually quicker growers and come 
into flower first, and yellow hyacinths are the slowest 

as a rule. 

Chris saw a hollow pig made of a kind of porous 
clay, and the shopman explained that when it was 
filled with water it soaked through and made the clay 
damp, so that when grass seed was sown on the pig’s 
back it soon grew green “ bristles.” Auntie gave him 
the pig, and she bought me a wonderful bulb called 
“ Monarch of the East,” which flowers without soil 
or water. I just stood it on the nursery mantelpiece 
in a saucer and the warmth made it sprout and grow 
rapidly into a kind of spotted lily. When it had 
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done flowering I planted it in my garden in a shady 
place and it grew a large handsome leaf. Next 
August it can be dug up and dried, and when I want 
it to flower again I shall put it on the mantelpiece 
once more. 

Adrian was given a Resurrection Plant, which 
looked completely dead, but the shopman told him 
to soak it in a bowl of warm water and it would 
become alive, and as long as it was kept moist it 
would remain a leafy plant with a pleasant aromatic 
smell. As soon as it was deprived of water it would 
curl up into a dead-looking ball of rubbish, but 
months after it would “ resurrect ” again if given a 
good drink. 

We took our treasures home, and Auntie showed 
us how to plant the bulbs. We moistened the moss 
fibre with rain water, not getting it too soggy, but 
mixing it thoroughly with water until it was “ cakey.” 
Then we partly filled the bowls and planted the bulbs 
finnly, just covering them with the fibre to within an 
inch of the top. Auntie told us not to cram the bowls 
full or we shouldn’t have room for watering, especially 
when the bulbs started growing roots. 

We put the bowls in a dark cupboard, and when 

about an inch of green showed, Auntie told us to bring 

them to the light. We were to be careful not to 

over-water, but we must never let the fibre get dry. 

We each had a few bulbs left over, but no fibre, so 

Auntie showed us how we could plant them in a bowl 

amongst pebbles, charcoal and wet moss, and some 

we planted in an old sponge, cutting holes in it and 
inserting the bulbs. 
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Christopher had plenty of grass seed to spare after 
sowing his pig, so we found some big fir cones and we 
wetted them and sowed seeds in the scales. Then we 
put the bases of the cones in wine-glasses or egg-cups 
filled with water, and the scales soon closed up. 
Before long the grass seed sprouted and we had some 
curious-looking fircones covered with green whiskers. 
We also got an old cork table mat, the kind which is 
put under hot plates, and after soaking it in water 
we sprinkled it with grass seed and let it float in a 
bowl of water. When the grass sprouted it looked 
like a little green island, and we dotted flowers amongst 
the grass to decorate it, and they lived for quite a 
long time. 

Auntie also told us what dear little trees we could 
grow by planting horse chestnuts and acorns in 
ordinary earth and flower pots, or in the acorn glasses 
you can sometimes buy in a florist’s shop. She has 
got an oak tree which she grew from an acorn nearly 
thirty years ago, and she says she will soon be able 
to sit under it ! She told us how we could make the 
miniature Japanese trees, by planting a seed in earth, 
using half an orange skin as a flower pot. Soon roots 
would appear through the skin, and these must be cut 
off; if this was done continuously the tree would get 
a thick trunk but remain tiny. She warned us that 
it needed a clever gardener to grow them successfully 
and lots of patience. 

An easier thing to grow in the house is a plant 
called Spiderwort, which will grow roots if picked 
and placed in a vase of water. Sometimes ivy and 
laurel will root in this way too. 
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Thirty-eighth Saturday 
A TOY THEATRE 


Last Wednesday was Daphne’s birthday, and she 
invited us all to go to see “ Peter Pan ” with her. 
It was the first time we had ever been to a theatre 
and we all enjoyed it so much that we decided to 
make a miniature theatre for ourselves.* 

The stage and curtain were very troublesome to 
make, and we had at least three tries before we made 
a really good one. The one we use is made out of a 
wooden chocolate box that the grocer gave us. It is 
about fourteen inches long and four inches high, and 
turned upside down makes a very good-sized stage. 
For the front part of the stage we used another box 
lid which Adrian sawed till it measured fourteen by 
twenty-four inches. One end of this he mitred—that 


is, cut into a very sloping V shape in the middle ; and 
four inches away from the other end he cut a large 
twelve-inch square—this was the front of the stage, 
and the hole was for the audience to look through, 
and I must say that when it had been painted and 
nailed on to the front of the box with small brass¬ 
headed nails it really did look very fine. 

The back of the stage was more difficult to manage • 
we nailed the lid of the original box along the back 
so that it stood up as much as possible above the 

ISSS : 
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stage, and in front of this, on the stage itself, we 
nailed a thin piece of wood so as to make a kind of 
slot which, when the scenes were leaned against the 
back, would prevent their slipping forward. 

Between the back and front, on either side about 
one inch from the edge of the box, we bored three 
holes, and into each slipped a thin stick which we 
glued into place. 

The only thing left was the curtains, which I made 
out of a piece of red cloth and nailed to the straightest 
bamboo we could find. The bamboo was fourteen 
inches long and made a splendid roller. We found 
two large staples to hold it in place above the twelve- 
inch square, and when we’d made a wire handle and 
poked the end of the wire into the hollow bamboo 
our curtain would go up and down quite well. We 
found afterwards that the curtain often got creased 
as it went up and down, and so we slipped a stick 
inside the bottom hem, stitched up the ends, and since 
then it has worked beautifully. 

The theatre was ready—now we had to think of 
a play. At first we all wanted different things, but 
in the end we decided on “ Cinderella ” because we 
all knew the story so well, and we should only need 
two scenes—the cottage and the ballroom. The back 
scene for the cottage was very easy. We just cut a 
piece of stiff drawing paper to the same size as the 
board at the back of the stage, and painted on it a 
window a chair and a dresser with blue plates on it. 
The sides were more difficult. To start with there were 
six of them-three for each side. First we took six 
pieces of paper thirteen inches long and six inches 
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wide, and folded them longwise, glueing the sides 
together so that we had six tubes, open top and 



me loy Theatre. 

A. Slot for back scenery. B. Holes for Wings. 

the*cotta tf 0 " th f? We painted our “ wi "g ” scenes for 

the cottage, not forgetting to have on two of them 
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the two sides of an enormous old-fashioned chimney 
corner, from which the Fairy Godmother could appear. 
On another we had a door, on another a grandfather 
clock, and the other two were left plain. When all 
were ready we put the back scene into position and 
slipped one of our side pieces over each of the six 
upright bamboos—you remember there were three on 
each side of the stage—turning each piece slightly so 
that it sloped backwards and showed the piece 
behind. 

The ballroom scene we painted on the opposite 
side. Since we have painted more scenes we have 
discovered that we only need suggest the objects in 
the room quite roughly, for from a distance a very 
unfinished picture looks quite nice. 

The last things to make were the actors, and here 
we nearly gave up the whole idea, for not one of us 
can draw people that look like people. It was Adrian 
who said suddenly: 

“ Let’s get some tracing paper.” We did. We 
searched all our story books for people who looked 
like Cinderellas, ugly sisters and handsome Princes 
and traced them off on to cardboard. We had to be 
careful that all the people were about the same size 
—at first we forgot, and Daphne traced a beautiful 
tiny prince and Adrian did an enormous Cinderella 
from another story. However, we soon found suit¬ 
able pictures, and then they had to be cut out an 
painted back and front—in case they forgot themselves 
and turned their back on the audience. Daphne says 
no good actor ever turns his back on the audience, 

but we find ours do sometimes. 
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To make our little cardboard actors stand we glued 
a tiny piece of cork or wood to their feet and then 
fastened a stiff piece of wire about twelve inches long 
to the head of each. The wires were held by the 
stage manager, who by means of them made the actors 
walk about and go on and off the stage through the 
wings. We thought that the audience might see the 
stage manager’s hands, but when Adrian went and 
sat down in front of the theatre he said no hands 
could be seen, and he could hardly see the wires either. 

It had taken so long to make everything that we 
had no time for a play that night, but we just managed 
a rehearsal. Daphne and I were chosen to be stage 
managers, and we walked the little people about and 
made them talk to each other. I was Cinderella, the 
herald, and the one Ugly Sister, and Daphne was the 
other, the Fairy Godmother, and the Prince. It sounds 
a great deal, but really it was quite easy as we just 
made up the words as we went along. Adrian and 
Chris, who were watching, said it must be just like 
a proper pantomime. Next Saturday we’re going to 
ask Mummie to come to our theatre and Adrian is 
going to show the people to their seats and call out 
“ programmes,” and then look after the curtain. 
Christopher is going to play tunes on a comb till we 
are ready to begin, and for the rest of the time he is 
going to sit in the front row and hold his flashlight 
so that it lights up the stage, because we think it will 
be more like a theatre if we turn off the nursery lights 
—and also the stage managers will show less. 

We’d hardly finished making our plans when Mummie 
came in, and so we showed her our theatre and told 
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her of our idea. She says she is so excited that she 
cannot wait for a week, and that she will ask Daphne’s 
mother if she can come in after tea on Wednesday 
instead—if we promise to be very quick with our 
lessons. 

“ Three cheers for Mother ! ” 


Thirty-ninth Saturday 
TRICKS AND TWISTERS 

It is fun pulling people’s legs, isn’t it ? 

We arranged a programme to entertain Hugo and 
Roger Gladwin, who were coming to tea this afternoon. 
We decided to commence with some “ Thought Read¬ 
ing ” ; we practised on Chris so that everything should 
work smoothly when we had an audience. We placed 
three books in a pile, and told Chris to open one of 
them while Adrian was out of the room. When he 
came in again after “ much thought and deep con¬ 
centration ” he would be able to say which book had 
been touched. The secret was this. If the top one 
had been opened I rubbed my forehead, if the middle 
book, I touched or blew my nose, and if the bottom 
one I scratched my chin. Of course these signs have 
to be done as quietly as possible or they will be 
found out. 

The next trick we did with cards. Three were dealt 
out in a row on the table, and the audience had to 
choose one while the thought-reader was out of the 
room. The audience was told to think hard of the 
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card all the time so as to help the thought-reader ; 
after a few minutes he was able to name it correctly. 
The signs his accomplice gives him are as follows :— 
If it is the card nearest the door he doesn’t give any 
sign at all; if the middle card, he holds the rest of 
the pack in his hand with his thumb over the back 
of the cards. If it is the last card he puts the pack 
down on the table, or on the floor if he is sitting on 
a chair. 

Finally, tell the audience to think of any object in 
the room. When the thought-reader comes in, ask 
him : “ Is it the carpet ? ” “ Is it that photograph ? ” 
etc. To all he will say “ No,” but as soon as you 
mention anything with four legs, such as a chair, 
table or dog he knows that the object thought of will 
be the one mentioned directly after. “ Is it the sofa ? ” 
“No.” “ Is it the clock ? ” “Yes.” 

There are lots of other codes you can invent and 
you can number them and whisper to your partner 
that you are going to use Number 1, 2 or 3 code. Do 
not use the same code twice or it will be found out. 

Our next trick was a real “ leg-puller.” We got 
an ordinary pencil and pasted rings of different 
coloured paper round it; we showed it to Hugo and 
told him that it was a magic pencil, and would write 
any colour he wanted it to. He asked us to make it 
write in green. So Chris just wrote the words “ in 
green,” and then got behind me for protection ! 

Adrian then told us he would mesmerise a chair, 
and getting up from where he was sitting he faced 
the chair and slowly walked backwards, making 
mysterious passes with his hands. I must say it 
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astonished us all when the chair slowly followed him 
inch by inch for about half a yard. “ I can do no 
more, I am exhausted,” said Adrian as he sank down. 
It was a long time before he would tell me the explana¬ 
tion, and then it was so simple I wondered how we 
had been taken in. It was just a loop of strong black 
thread with two black pins bent into a hook and 
fastened to each end. The pins hooked into Adrian’s 
trousers, and the loop went under the two front legs 
of the chair. Of course to be really successful you 
want to do it on a dark carpet and not near the window 
or light, otherwise the thread may be seen, and Adrian 
says you want to be slippy about fixing the loop and 
taking it off again, but it’s a jolly good trick. 

Next we tried Magic Arithmetic. I told Roger to 
write down any three figures he liked without my 
seeing them. Then he was to reverse them and 
subtract the smaller amount from the bigger. He 
must then tell me what the first figure of the answer 
was and I would tell him the other two. These are 
the figures he wrote down : 7 2 4 * reversed them 
to 4 2 7, and subtracted that from 724, and the 
answer is 2 9 7. He told me the first figure was 2. 
I knew the middle figure would be a 9; it always is, 
and the two outside figures added together make a 9, 
so that the last one must be 7. If he had told me the 
first figure was 9, then the answer would be 99. 

Adrian fetched a glass of water, put it on the table 

and covered it up with a hat. 

“I bet you I’ll drink that water without removing 

the hat,” he said. He got under the table and made 
loud sucking and gulping noises. 
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“ Well, I bet you haven’t,” shouted Hugo and Roger 
together. 

‘‘Lift up the hat and look.” said Adrian triumph¬ 
antly, and they snatched it up. 

“Thank you,” said Adrian, as he picked up the 
glass of water and started to drink it. “I said I 
would drink it without moving the hat, which you 
have very kindly done for me.” 

“ Put yourself through the keyhole, Hugo,” said 
Chris, and Hugo was clever, for after a minute’s 
thought he wrote the word “ yourself on a piece 
of paper and poked it through the keyhole. 

“ Put your right hand where your left can’t touch 
it,” Hugo retorted, and the only place is to clasp your 
left elbow. 

I fetched an egg and a hoop, and told the boys I 
could put the egg in a place where they couldn’t 
break it with the hoop ; this was in a comer of the 
room, and they all had a try but it was quite safe. 

Next we tried some “ twisters.” 

Stand sideways with your left shoulder and left 
foot pressed against the wall, and try to lift your right 
foot from the ground. 

Pick up a handkerchief from the floor with your teeth, 
only letting your hands and feet touch the ground. 

Lie on your back, fold your arms and try to get up. 

Kneel on the floor, put your right elbow to your 
knees and stretch out your arm and fingers on the 
floor in a straight line in front of you. Place a match 
box on end so that the tip of your middle finger can 
just touch it; now clasp your hands behind your back 
and try to knock the match box down with your nose. 
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We ended with a round of “ Cock Fighting.” Two 
people sit opposite each other on the floor with their 
toes touching. Their knees are drawn up and their 
hands clasped round their shins ; a stick is then pushed 
over the bend of their elbows and underneath their 
knees. They have to try and push each other over 
with their toes and must not unclasp their hands or 
come “ untrussed ” in any way. We worked this off 
in heats, and Roger was the victorious cock. 



OCTOBER 


Fortieth Saturday 
JAPANESE GARDENS 

It was a damp, misty autumn day—one of those 
days when it was just too fine to stay indoors, and too 
wet to stay in the garden—and as no one seemed to 
have a plan we had to go for a walk. A dull, dreary 
walk. At least that was what it promised to be until 
we passed the florist’s window and saw the Japanese 
garden for the first time. It was so small and so 
complete, with its little flagged path, its lily pool and 
tiny bridges and diminutive trees and flowers, and 



straw pagoda. 

We stood entranced ! 

“ Oh ! Mother, do let’s try and make one,” said 
Adrian. “ We could collect all kinds of things while 
we’re out and each make a garden when we get in.” 

Of course we were all awfully keen on the idea, and 
Mother said we could go at once down Ladyhill Lane 
and get our plants and trees. It was such fun looking 
for plants that were small enough, and the hardest 
things to find were the trees. In the end we chose 
tiny sprigs of beech and the ends of pine branches 


J37 
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for our trees ; for the plants we found the very smallest 
pennyworts, dandelions and daisies and some small 
crimson leaves of the wild geranium. 

Then we pulled a good deal of different kinds of 
moss, a few daisy flowers and one or two late buttercups. 

While Adrian and I were choosing these things, 
Mummy and Christopher were collecting all the flattest 
stones they could see. 

When at last we got home after what had seemed 
a very short walk, we all went down to the potting 
shed and each filled a pot full of soil, and we also 
brought up a small pot of silver sand that Gardener 
uses for his plants. 

When we got to the nursery we found that Mummie 
had found for each of us an old soup plate, and she 
gave us a newspaper to spread on the floor before we 
began, as gardening is apt to be messy work. 

Then came the most exciting part—making the 
garden. 

First we filled our plates with soil, patted it down 
firmly but not too flatly, and sprinkled it with sand. 
Adrian made a pool in his garden by first putting a 
piece of blue chocolate paper on the bottom of his 
dish and building the soil round it. 

Next we laid out the paths with the flat stones that 
Chris had found, making them wriggle over the garden 
like snakes, and then we planted the moss and the 
trees and flowers. Adrian made a very real-looking 
water-lily by laying a buttercup head on a violet leaf, 
and then he cut out a tiny paper bridge, bent up the 
sides for the railings and painted it bright red just 
like the one we had seen in the shop. This made Chris 
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and me think of using paper, so, as we hadn’t a pool, 
we made arches over the path, and cut out little people 
and put them to sit on a miniature bench under the 

pine tree. 

When the gardens were finished we took them down¬ 
stairs for the grown-ups to see, and Mother liked them 
so much that we have them each in turn on the dining¬ 
room table. When the flowers began to fade, we 
watered the soil and so our garden kept fresh and 
alive for about a month. 


Forty-first Saturday 

TOYS FROM NUTS AND FIR CONES 

It is sometimes interesting to go for a walk in 
autumn, for there are such numbers of things to pick 
up and carry home to make into playthings. There 
is one particular place to which we like to go—a field 
where there is an enormous horse-chestnut tree. We 
go there and gather a big basketful, and then what 
fun we have in the evening. The boys love to play 
“ Conquers ” with theirs—they heat a skewer and 
make a hole through a number of chestnuts. Then 
they each have a piece of thick string about a foot 
long with a large knot at the end. On this they 
thread a chestnut, and begin their battle. The boys 
take it in turns to hold their chestnut on the string 
absolutely still, while the other hits it with his own 
chestnut and tries to split it. The one who splits 
most chestnuts wins the game, and is the “ Conqueror.’* 
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There are two ways of scoring. Say chestnut “ A ” 
has split ten others, he is a “tenner.” He is then 
split by “ B,” who has killed six, so “ B ” can be a 
“ sevener ” or a “ sixteener ” whichever is decided on 
at the beginning of the season. 

I always hate to see the beautiful shiny nuts being 
spoilt, and so while they play their games I often make 
dolls’ furniture. To do this I have to choose chest¬ 
nuts that have one flat side—they nearly always do, 
so they aren’t difficult to find. Then I take four pins 
and stick them in on the rounded side of the nut to 
make legs, and four sticking up on the flat side to 
make the back. Mother keeps a big bag of odds and 
ends of wool, and she lets me use this for my furniture. 
To do the legs I go round and round the four pins, 
and as I come to each pin I turn the wool once round 
that too, so that it makes a pretty pattern at the same 
time : like this—Tie the wool round No. 1 pin, go to 
No. 2, take the wool right round the pin and go 
on to No. 3, go round again and on to No. 4, right 
round that, and on to No. 1 again, and so on until 
none of the pins show except the heads. The back 
is made almost in the same way, but, when you 
come to No. 4 pin, instead of going on to No. 1 go 
back to No. 3 so as to leave a gap for the people to 
sit in. 

Tables are easily made, for they are just chairs 
without backs. Sofas can be made by drawing a pin 
through two chestnuts and joining them together 
before making the back and legs. 

Fir cones are lovely things to make toys with, but 
they are more bother, because to make nice things 
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one wants a gimlet, matches, some large flat corks 
from the chemist, and oil paints. 

Our first fir-cone effort was a tree for the farmyard. 
We chose rather a new shut-up cone, bored a hole 
where the stalk had been and put in a match stick. 
Then we made another hole in one of the flat corks 
—in the middle, and into it inserted the other end 
of the match stick. A little seccotine made every¬ 
thing quite firm and we only had to paint the whole 
thing green and we had a most realistic fir tree. 

We had great fun making birds — strange 
creatures that Daddy said he hoped he would never 
meet in real life, for they would give him nightmares. 

We made most of our birds from fat fir cones. Two 
holes were bored for two match-stick legs, halfway 
down the cone, and the bird was fixed, like the trees, 
on to a cork. The head we made from an acorn or 
another small cone—it was joined to the body with 
a pin and on the tail of the bird (the tip of the cone) 
we gummed a real feather so that it stood up in a 
very perky manner. Once we made a flamingo, using 
long thin sticks for the legs and bent wire with a 
beech nut on the end for its neck and head. When 
t e birds were made they had to be painted, and this 
was great fun, for sometimes we made them as nearly 

® * rue c °lours as we could, and sometimes we 
did them in any colour we fancied, and these I think 
were about the nicest. All kinds of birds could be 

6 . !J S I ng l0nger or shor ter legs, and boring the 
* * fferent a ^es in the cone, and also by 
making different heads. Some of them we made into 
calendar stands and hung a calendar from their beaks. 

K 
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and these were very handy and made good Christmas 
presents for our aunts and uncles. Whenever we went 
out in the autumn we used to come in laden with 
fruit, and sometimes I used to make beech-nut neck¬ 
laces, putting in an acorn here and there to make a 
pretty pattern. I loved to get branches of hips and 
haws too, to decorate the table with, and if one branch 
had too few red hips or haws on it, I discovered that if 
I took hips from other branches and stuck them on to 
the thorns of the branches I wished to use, no one 
could tell that they were not growing there—and lots 
of people used to say, “ Where do you find such 
lovely branches with so many berries on them ? ” 

An acorn—a large one—with a tiny hole bored near 
the bottom and a stick glued into the hole makes a 
lovely pipe. 

A Turkish acorn in its funny cup makes a head for 
a soldier man—the cup is the busby. His body can 
be made out of a chestnut, his arms and legs are pins 
or matches, and his feet and hands small beech nuts. 

In fact, once you begin to make nut toys there is 
no end to them, and if everyone did it I do not know 
what would happen to the squirrels. 


Forty-second Saturday 

GAMES TO MAKE A WALK GO QUICKLY 

We had to go for another walk to-day ; it was too 
wet for the lanes and fields where we had planned to 
have a Paper Chase, and nothing remained but the 
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dull high road—so dull, for we know every inch of 
the way and all the interesting things have been 
driven away by the noisy buses and continual stream 
of motors. We cannot bear this walk and so, to make 
it better—perhaps to make us forget about it—we 
have invented some games specially to use on this 
horrible road. 

Leaves is the first and our favourite, but it can 
only be played in autumn, on a windy day. The 
leaves have just started to fall, and we try to catch 
them, and a very exciting chase they give us. The 
game only has one rule—anyone who steps off the foot¬ 
path has to forfeit a leaf. Otherwise we count one mark 
for each leaf and two marks for leaves that are small 
enough to be completely covered by a penny. A good 
variation of this can be played when all the leaves have 
fallen and are blowing about on the path—the game 
is then to see who can tread on the greatest number. 

A quieter game—“ Leaves ” can be very hot—is 
That Reminds Me. The first player starts with any 
noun he likes, say “ Fire.” The second says, “ Fire 

reminds me of-” and puts in a word that fire 

reminds him of; perhaps it is “wood.” The next 
player ^goes on, “Wood reminds me of trees ” ; the 
ne.\t: Trees remind me of birds’ nests,” and so on, 
until you have been reminded of perhaps fifty things, 
hen comes the greatest fun—unwinding. We start 

from the last word until we get back to our first word, 
rire, like this:— 

" Birds’ nests reminded me of trees.” 

c< Trees reminded me of wood.” 

“ Wood reminded me of fire.” 
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In this unwinding part anyone who makes a mistake 
is out and has to remain silent tiJl the end of the game. 

Pacing is another good game. We stand in a line 
and guess how many steps we shall each take to reach 
a certain object—it may be a lamp-post, a certain 
bush, a gate, or anything we fancy. Then having 
guessed, we pace out how many steps it really is, and 
the one who guesses most nearly scores a point. There 
is one drawback to this game, and that is that Chris 
is rather inclined to cheat—if he sees that he has 
guessed too many steps he tries to take tiny little 
steps to make up, and if he has guessed too few he 
strides along, which is not playing the game properly, 
for we have to just walk ordinarily all the time. 

Follow My Leader is a game that Mummie said she 
used to play when she was small, but it is good fun 
all the same, especially when Adrian is Leader, for 
he thinks of such difficult things to do and does them 
so quickly that we can hardly keep up with him. 

Sometimes Daphne comes for a walk with us, and 
then we leave the boys to play and we make story- 
plans together. Once we pretended that we found 
a stone that turned everything it touched to gold, and 
we planned what we would do. Another time Adrian 
came with us, and we pretended we were cast up on 
a desert island like Robinson Crusoe; we talked of 
what we would do when we grew up or of the next 
house we would build in the garden, and these ta s 

were just as much fun as the games. 

Story-telling, too, we tried—someone began a story 
and just in the most exciting part said to whoever 
was walking by his side, “Go on,” and that person 
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had to go on with the story until he too came to a 
thrilling moment and was able to pass it on. 

The time passed so quickly doing all these enter¬ 
taining things that we found we were home again 
ready to eat a large tea and having forgotten to wail 
about the Paper Chase that we couldn’t have. 


Forty-third Saturday 

PAPER DRESSES 

Last Monday morning we received this most exciting 
letter. 

My dear Susan, Adrian and Chris, 

I am having a little party next Saturday from 
3.30 to 6.30 p.m., and I do hope you will be able 
to come. It is Fancy Dress, but please remember 
your dress must be made of paper. 

Your loving 

Daphne. 

I wrote a note accepting and took it round to her 
house, and I met her going out. 

“ Can you come, Susan ? Oh, I’m so glad you are 
able to. Do try to make a pretty frock, for we are 
all going to vote for the best dress after tea and I 
want you to win the prize.” 

I helped Mummie with my own and the boys’; we 
got packets of crepe paper from the stationers, as it 
is much stronger than ordinary sort and you can get 
it in any colour you want. We found that the best 
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way was to stitch the paper on to some kind of firm 
foundation, so Mummie used a “ princess ” petticoat 
for me, and pyjamas for the boys. When we sewed 
the paper on we found it was better to use rather long 
stitches, not too near the edge; this held it firmer 
than little neat stitches. When we wanted to join 
the paper we used paste, overlapping the edges a good 
half-inch. It looked best when the crinkles or grain 
of the paper was running up and down from head to 
foot, and we found there was no need to hem any of 
the edges. 

I will tell you about some of the dresses. Chris 
went as a “ Carrot ” ; his pyjama coat was covered 
with pieces of green paper cut into points to look as 
much like carrot leaves as possible, and the trousers 
were made of deep orange crepe paper. On his head 
he wore a pointed hat shaped like a dunce s, it was 
made of cardboard with a covering of the orange 
paper, and it had green leaves all round the bottom. 
He carried a real bunch of carrots in his hand and 
pulled a little toy along on a piece of string. 

Adrian chose to be a Pirate. His pyjama coat was 
cut short at the sleeves and covered with white paper 
rather open at the neck, which was finished with a 
scarlet handkerchief collar, the ends fastened into a 
sailor’s knot. His trouser legs were cut short (it s a 
good thing he had a very old pair of pyjamas, as ot 
course they weren’t any use to wear afterwar s) an 
covered with red paper, and his shirt was tucked m 
to the knickers, and over these he wore a short pleatea 
blue kilt. He had bare legs, sandals on his feet, an 
he wore a black papsr square knotted at the back of 
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his head with a white paper skull and crossbone6 
pasted on the front. He carried a villainous looking 
cutlass made of cardboard and silver paper. 

My dress was called “Night.** It was made of 
very dark blue paper, the skirt was in tiers of frills 
with silver stars pasted all round them. The bodice 
was tight, and had no sleeves, and there was a crescent 
moon in silver on the front. A little brown owl made 
of paper and cardboard sat on my shoulder and a 
bat was fastened in my hair. 

The prettiest dress, and the one which got the most 
votes, was Daphne’s, representing a Rainbow. It was 
made of frills, each one being a colour seen in the 
rainbow—violet, indigo, blue, green, orange and red. 
A head dress made of tiny frills in the same colours 
and shaped like a rainbow was fastened across the 
back of her head with a gold band. As she was the 
hostess, she couldn’t take the prize, and so Adrian 
got the big box of chocolates, as he had the next 
largest number of votes. 

There was a bright blue Pierrot covered with yellow 
paper pom-poms who looked very dapper and smart, 
and a dear little white rabbit, whose ears were lined 
with pale pink. The South Sea Islander got a lot of 
votes too; she was clothed in brown paper cut into 
deep fringes and decorated with all kinds of paper 
flowers in brilliant colours. The Dutch Girl looked 
nice with her white apron at the bottom of which was 
a row of bright coloured tulips, and her sabots were 
cleverly made of cardboard and paper. We also had 
a Brown Paper Parcel at the party, all complete with 
string, sealing wax, and label, and an enormous postage 
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stamp ; a printed slip was pasted on him which said, 
“This Side Up With Care.” “The Daily Mail” 
looked spick and span when she came into the room, 
but she almost tore to pieces when the games started 
and had to be mended up with sticky paper! 


Forty-fourth Saturday 

AN ALL-HALLOWS PARTY 

On All-Hallows Eve — October 31st — so said 
Daphne’s book, the witches and fairies come out at 
midnight, and on that night all wishes come true. 
We asked Mother about it and she said that of course 
it was only an old story that probably once upon a 
time people had believed in, but that all the same 
when she was young, people always gave specially 
exciting parties that day, and everything was done 
to make the guests feel “ fairyfied.” She told us so 
much about it that we longed to have an All-Hallows 
Party of our own, and she suggested that we should 
have a party on the nearest Saturday to All-Hallows 
Day, and spend the afternoon in getting ready for it. 
The preparations were enormous fun, and so was the 
p ar ty—but I will describe all that we did at the party, 
and that will tell you about the preparations too. 

We decorated the room with black and orange 
paper, and in front of the light we hung a small hoop 
that had been covered with pale blue tinsel paper— 
this did not give too much light, and looked just like 

the moon. 
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At 4.30 the guests began to arrive, and as they 
came each was given a magic sign a cat, a broom, 
an elf, an owl and so on. In the afternoon we had 
drawn and cut out a number of these signs—two of 
each—and as we gave these out we told each one to 
look for a partner who would have the same sign 
and when found the two were to stand together in a 
long procession that started at the door and went 
down the sides of the room. When the procession 
was formed I came into the room with a tall paper 
hat and a broomstick and said that we were going to 
fly into the wood to the feast. Mummie played and 
we “ flew ” round the room and into the dining-room. 
In the middle of the table was an enormous “ caul¬ 


dron ” (a coal scuttle covered with black paper), and 
under it was a most real-looking crinkly paper fire 
with electric torches behind the red paper to make it 
glow. There were one or two candles on the mantel¬ 
piece and bookcase, but no other light. I’m afraid our 
witches and fairies got badly mixed up, for we had 
“Honeydew sandwiches,” ‘‘Toadstool cake,” and 
“ Rainbow cake,” and “ Sea foam salad ” to eat— 
and a very jolly tea it was. 


After tea we played forfeits, and Mummie was the 
o d witch who collected the forfeits and thought of 
Ml kinds of funny things for us to do to redeem them. 
Next we played “Sardines,” which I described in 
ames m the House (page 33), only to make it more 
exatmg we turned out all the lights in the room and 

!e ^ ntm , g m the dark - 11 w as great fun to 

last one ^ * quUe fri S htenin g to be the 
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In the dark, too, we played “ Jackie show a light ” 
—played almost exactly like “ Dickie ” at the seaside 
(page 113). The room is in darkness and “Jackie” is 
given a torchlight—the glass is covered with red paper 
and then with two layers of black paper; in the very 
middle a hole about the size of a threepenny-bit is 
cut in the black paper, so that when lighted only a 
faint red light shows. We had to try and catch him 
while he ran about without his shoes and occasionally 
showed us a light. How we laughed as we bumped 
into each other thinking the other was “ Jackie.” 

The time passed so quickly that it was nearly seven 
o’clock when we got tired of “ Jackie,” and so we only 
just had a few minutes to turn up the lights and dance 
the Swedish dance before everyone went home. 



NOVEMBER 


Forty-fifth Saturday 
FIRST AID 

Mummie says that everyone ought to be able to 
help in an emergency and to know what is the best 
thing to do in an accident without losing their heads. 
She has taught us a lot about the way we are made 
and what to do when anything goes wrong, and she 
told us to call one of our plans “ Red Cross Saturday.” 

We took it in turns to be the patient. Mummie 
said what the accident was, and the two of us tried 
to “ First Aid ” him to the best of our knowledge 
and ability. 

I am just going to tell you what we have already 
learnt, for we practised it all during the afternoon. 

A fracture means that a bone is broken. It is often 
an arm or a leg, and if the patient is not unconscious 
he can often tell you if he felt the bone snap. If he 
has fainted you must judge for yourself; see if the 
arm or leg is lying in an unnatural position, or if there 
is a wound or a bruise. First, send someone for a 
doctor (always remember to do this at once in any 
serious accident), and then without moving the patient 
put splints (walking sticks, umbrellas or even folded 
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newspapers) each side of the leg, or arm, to keep it 
steady. If it is the leg the splints must be long 
enough to come above the knee and below the ankle; 
if the lower part of the arm, bend the elbow and put 
splints from the elbow to below the wrist and rest 
the arm in a sling. Bandage the splints on firmly 
but not too tightly, tying them above and below, not 
on the break. Cover the patient up with coats and 
rugs and give him a hot drink if he is conscious. 

If you are with anyone and he sprains his ankle, 
don’t remove the boot or shoe, but lace it up tightly 
and bandage round the ankle and instep, then pour 
cold water on the foot ; this will help to keep the 
swelling down and will also ease the pain. 

If anyone cuts himself badly and is bleeding very 
profusely, place a clean rag or bandage over the 
wound and press your thumb on it. If this does not 
stop the blood, tie a bandage between the wound and 
his heart, and twist it up tightly with a stick or a 
pencil. This is called a “tourniquet,” but do not 
keep it on for long—loose it in a few minutes to see 
if the bleeding has stopped; if it has, bandage the 
wound, and if it is the hand which is hurt keep the 
arm in a sling. 

If someone gets bitten by a dog or any animal, let 
the wound bleed for a time as this will get rid of any 
poison that is nearly always found on animals’ teeth; 
squeeze the wound and wash it in warm water with 
disinfectant in it, and wait till the doctor comes to 

dress and bandage it. 

For a wasp or a bee sting, squeeze the place and 
try to get the sting out if it has been left in, and then 
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bathe the part with ammonia, spirits of wine, whisky, 
brandy, or vinegar. 

If you are with anyone and their clothes catch on 
fire, make them lie down immediately, with the 
flames uppermost, and then fling rugs, mats, buckets 
of water or anything you can get hold of to smother 
the flames. If you catch on fire yourself, lie down 
and roll over and over ; never run anywhere—it would 
be the worst thing you could do, as the draught would 
make the flames spread. 

To treat a burn, try to keep all air from getting to 
it; if you can, place it in a basin of warm water, or 
failing that, cover it with flour. Then soak strips of 
bandage in oil and cover the wound. For a scald the 
treatment is similar, and bicarbonate of soda put in 
the water will help to ease the pain. 

For a scalded throat (a child will sometimes try 
and drink out of the spout of a kettle or teapot), 
wring out a sponge or flannel in hot water and put round 
the neck and chin and give the patient cold water to 
sip. Keep him in a warm room free from draughts. 

In crowded, airless places you may often see people 
faint because they are not getting a proper supply of 
blood to their brains. The treatment is to keep them 
lying flat with their heads low, give them plenty of 
air and undo anything tight round their necks. Do 
not give them anything to drink while they are un¬ 
conscious as they might choke, but you can bathe 
their foreheads with cold water, fan them and hold 
a bottle of smelling salts to their noses. 

If you find anyone who is apparently drowned you 
may be able to save his life if you can do artificial 
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respiration. There are several methods, but this is 
the easiest one to learn, though it needs plenty of 
practice. 

Place the patient face downwards with his arms 
above his head and his face turned well to one side. 
Kneel across his body and place your thumbs in the 
small of his back, letting your fingers grip round his 
sides as far as you can. Now press forward, dropping 
the weight of your body on to your hands, your object 
being to force the air and water out of his lungs. 
Now sink back on to your heels and take your weight 
off his body ; his lungs will expand and fill with fresh 
air. Do these two movements evenly and at the rate 
of fifteen to eighteen times a minute (this being the 
normal rate of breathing). As soon as the patient 
shows any signs of breathing naturally, artificial 
respiration should be stopped at once. Carry him 
into the nearest house and put him into a warm bed 
as quickly as possible and give him a cup of hot coffee 
or tea to drink. 

If you get something into your eye and you cannot 
get it out, put a drop of castor oil in the eye and a 
pad of cotton wool over it secured with a bandage, 
and if it does not soon work into the comer, you 

must ask a doctor to get it out. 

If anything gets into your ear, do not poke at it 
to try to get it out, as you may cause a serious injury. 
Pour a few drops of warm oil into the ear, and it will 

probably float out. 

Mummie says you want to be very sure of your 
“ Fjirst Aid ” and only attempt what is absolutely 
necessary ; you must leave the doctor to do the rest 
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or you may do more harm than good. Learn and 
practise a few simple rules, and you may prove a real 
friend in need to some poor person or animal who has 
had the misfortune to get hurt. 


Forty-sixth Saturday 


GAMES BY THE FIRE 


“ Disgusting, I call it,” grumbled Adrian. “ How 
can we make any decent plan to-day when we’ve all 
got streaming colds and have to stay by the fire ? 

“ Let’s make a by-the-fire plan,” said Chris, who is 
always the cheerful one of the party. “ We can write 
down the names of the games we could play sitting 
here, and have a try at them all.” 

We each got a paper and a pencil and wrote and 
thought hard for about a quarter of an hour, and the 
result was a long list of games which kept us occupied 
till bedtime. Some we played for about half-an-hour, 
others only lasted for a few minutes. This is the list*. 

won t tell you which were the popular games—you 
must try them and find out for yourselves. 

Th * Skips Alphabet.— 1st Player: “The'name of 

Sn * i Player : “ M - The name the 

were S J T ? e player a 6 ain as there 
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she is bound for ? ” 1st Player: “ Madrid. The 
name of the letter ? ” etc. 

Questions must be answered before the questioner 
can count ten, otherwise the defaulter loses a mark, 
or pays a forfeit. 

The Cook who doesn't like Peas. Question : “ I have 
a cook and she doesn’t like peas (p’s). What shall 
we give her for dinner ? ” The answer must not have 
a p in it—for instance, she can have carrots but not 
parsnips, beef but not pork, strawberries but not 
raspberries, and so on. 

Fly Away .—Each player places his first finger on 
the edge of the table ; the captain says, “ Fly away 
thrush, kite, aeroplane, feather,” etc., and moves his 
finger away quickly, the other players doing the same 
if he mentions anything that can fly. If he says 
“ Fly away cat, fish, boot,” or anything else that 
can’t fly, their fingers must remain quite still on the 
table, though the captain moves his away each time. 

Telegrams .—Take it in turns to call out twelve 
letters—any that come into your head—and see who 
can make the best telegram using the letters as the 
initial of each word. Our funniest telegram was 

Sparrow Castle Ludlow. Fly Home Quickly. 

Belinda i/as Eaten Susan. Love Father. 

Consequences.—I expect everyone knows this, but it 
is such fun, so I am going to explain it in case there 

is anyone who doesn’t. 

Each player takes a long strip of paper and a pencil 
and writes down an adjective describing a man, folds 
over the paper to hide the word and passes it on to 
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his left-hand neighbour. Next everyone writes down 
a man’s name (someone you all know makes it more 
amusing), and the paper is folded over and passed on. 
Thirdly an adjective for a woman is written, then 
the woman’s name ; where they were and what they 
were doing; what he said to her, and what her reply 
was; what happened to them, and lastly what the 
world said. Afterwards the paper is passed on for 
the last time and each player reads in turn. This is a 
typical example, and I have put the sentences in brackets 
that you must add yourself to make it read sensibly. 

“ Bandy-legged—Christopher—[met] Apple-cheeked 
—Mollie Brown—in the coal cellar—sucking bulls eyes. 
—[He said to her] “ How beautiful you are.”—[She 
said to him] “ Don’t be such a ridiculous donkey.”— 
[The consequence was] they went for a bathe in the 
canal—[and the world said] “ I told you so ! ” 

Picture Consequences. —The head and neck of some 
animal, bird or human being is drawn at the top of 
a piece of paper, folded over and passed on as before, 
but with a little piece of neck showing to indicate 
where the body is to come. After the body is drawn 
mark the place for the legs, then draw them and pass 
it on for your neighbour to do the feet. Finally the 
“ picture ” is given a name or a title, and then they 
are all unfolded and judged. 

How, When or Where .—One player goes out of the 
room and the others think of a word which is pro¬ 
nounced the same but has more than one meaning— 
for instance, “ hair and hare.” The guesser is called 
in and asks the first person, “ How do you like it ? ” 
And he may answer, “ Very much when it is golden.” 

L 
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Thinking of “ hair.” “ When do you like it ? ” he 
asks the next. “ At dinner time,” says the second 
player, thinking of “ hare.” “ Where do you like it ? ” 
is the next question and the answer could be “ In 
soup,” or “ In the fields,” or “ On my head ” and so 


on until the word is guessed. 

Spelling Bee.—One player starts spelling a word ; 
perhaps he says “ C,” the next player A ; the third 
player must not say R, T or N as any of these letters 
would complete the word; instead he could say L 
thinking of “ calculate,” but when the player gets to 
the end of the word he can avoid ending it with an E, 
he could say I and turn it into “calculation.” The 
player who ends the word loses a point. 

/ Love my Love .—The first player says : I Love 

my love with an A because he is Affectionate. 

2nd Player : “ I hate him with an A because he is 


“ He took me to Africa and gave me 


Atrocious.” 

3rd Player : 

some Apes.” , , 

4 th Player : “ His name is Augustus and he comes 

f Th/n«Ti^um’starts again, « I love my love with 

a ^Adjedive Letter.-One player writes a letter or a 
story leaving blank spaces for all the adjectives at 
the same time the other players each make a list of 
adjectives. The leader then reads aloud the ^ 
pointing to each player in tum to supply an adjectwe 
to fill the blank spaces. They must read from the 
list in the order they have written them down, 
the result is often very funny. 
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Blind Bricklayers .—Four people are wanted for this 
game, so we commandeered Mummie. Two people 
were blindfolded and were the bricklayers, and the 
other two were builders. A builder and his bricklayer 
sat at opposite ends of the table, on which a pack of 
cards had been spread. The bricklayers had to pick 
up the cards, one at a time, and hand them to the 
builders, who made them into a pile. The builders 
could tell the bricklayers where the “ bricks ” were, 
but they weren’t allowed to touch them. When the 
“ bricks ” got scarce the game became most exciting, 
and of course the couple who had got the biggest pile 
won the game. 

Pelman .—A pack of cards is spread face down¬ 
wards all over the table. Players take it in turns 
to pick up and look at first one card and then 
another, their object being to try and get a pair, 
two fours or two queens for instance. If they 
succeed in picking up a pair they have another 
turn and continue until they fail. If the cards that 
are picked up do not pair they must be replaced 
on the table, face downwards as before. The game 
ends when all the pack has been paired off, and is 

won by the player who has collected the greatest 
number of pairs. 

Candles .—See how many times you can light a 

candle with one match. You must be careful not to 

blow out the match as well as the candle. It can be 

done between thirty and forty times with a little 
practice. 

Try to blow out a candle when you are blindfolded ; 
it isn’t as easy as it sounds ! 
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Forty-seventh Saturday 
DOLLS 


Last Sunday was Hospital Sunday—that is to say, 
there was a procession round the town and all kinds 
of excitements, and people gave money for the Hospital. 
In the afternoon Mother said that she would take us 
up to the Hospital and we could see the Children’s 
Ward—and that is what gave us a plan for to-day. 
Matron said that she did wish some of the little girls 
had dolls, and when we told Daphne about it she said 
“ Let’s make some.” And that is just what we did. 


First we made rag dolls. Mother gave us some 
thick long-cloth and on this we drew the outline of a 
doll—just a round head, two arms and two legs we 
did not bother about hands or feet. Then we stitched 
firmly round our drawing, first having doubled the 
long-cloth, and cut out the doll. By leaving the top 
of her head unstitched we found that the whole thing 
could easily be turned inside out, and that the stuffing 
could be pushed in through the gap. The boys, who 
had scorned our doll-making plan, thoroughly enjoyed 
the stuffing—some were done with sawdust, some with 
rags and cotton wool, and some with small pieces o 
tom paper. We found that the great secret of stuffing 
was to be very particular about getting into all the 
comers and then, just where the arms and legs 
ioined the body we put a row of backstitchmg, this 
made a kind of hinge and the doll could move her 
arms and sit down. When the stuffing was finished 
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we over-sewed the top of the head and pointed the 
face, being very careful not to put on too much colour. 
We also painted shoes and socks and made nice pink 
legs and arms. The hair was rather a difficulty, as 
painted hair really did not look very attractive. 
Finally we thought of using darning wool, stitched 
through the long-cloth and left in long loops standing 
up on the head. These loops we afterwards cut and 
then brushed and combed the wool until it looked 
quite hair-like. The dressing was great fun, and we 
made each dress so that it could easily be taken off, 
as that, we thought, would give the little girls in 
hospital something to do. 

Golliwogs we made, too, and for these we used old 
black stockings, which made them delightfully soft. 
Their eyes were rather large white linen buttons 
sewed on with black cotton. 

Paper dolls we also made, and we took as our pattern 
the prettiest pictures of children we could find in old 
catalogues. These we pasted on to stiff cardboard and 
cut out and at the back put a support such as one 
has at the back of a photograph frame, made of a 
strip of the cardboard. Then came the dressing. 
From the catalogue we selected other children of about 
the same size and cut out their dresses only, leaving 
a narrow strip of paper, about an inch long, standing 
up from each shoulder. These strips we bent back 
so that they acted as hooks by means of which we 
hung the frock on to the shoulders of the cardboard 
doll. In this way each doll had about half a dozen 
dresses, painted in different colours, and when we took 
them up to the hospital on the following Sunday the 
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little girls were almost more pleased with them than 
with the rag dolls. 


Forty-eighth Saturday 
RAFFIA WEAVING AND WORKING 

When Aunt Mary came to stay last week she had 
the dearest little work-basket, which she said was 
made of raffia, and when we had all admired it and 
its colours of green and purple and violet, she told 
us that she had made it herself. 

“ Oh, do show me how to make one,” I cried, and 
the others joined in, “ Please do, Aunt Mary,” and 
Mummie suggested that perhaps on Saturday after¬ 
noon we might have a raffia plan. 

Aunt Mary was very keen and said that it was a 
splendid idea, and she’d love to teach us. Saturday 
afternoon came at last, and Aunt Mary came into thetf'? 
nursery with a large bag. First she took out of it 
several small bundles of coloured raffia which cost, 
she said, 3d. each at a needlework shop, and a huge 
bundle of white raffia which also cost 3d. from a 
florist’s, and a packet of large crewel needles. As well 
as these she brought a yard of coarse canvas and a 
ball of thick twine. 

She said that she would first show us how to make 
mats for the table. 

Table Mats.—Foi these we used the thick twine, 
rolling the loose end round till it made the smallest 
possible O. Then we took a threaded needleful of 
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raffia and poked it into the middle of the O, sewing 
over and over the twine till it was covered with raffia. 
Then we coiled the twine once more round the O and 
oversewed that, and after that we made yet another 
coil, but this time, instead of bringing the needle up 
in the middle of the coil we brought it up between 
the first and second coil. When we had done about 
two inches of plain raffia we began doing each coil a 
different colour and so made a very pretty edging. 
To finish off the mat, when it measured about six 
inches across, we cut the twine rather slantwise—as 
though we were sharpening a pencil—and oversewed 
it extra firmly before cutting off the raffia. 

Work Baskets, Aunt Mary said, are begun just like 
the mats, but instead of finishing off like a mat, when 
the bottom of the basket is big enough, the twine is 
coiled on top of the last ring so that it turns up to 
form the sides. The lid is made a little larger than 
the bottom, and has a narrow edge so that it fits 
easily over the bottom half. 

Bags .—With the canvas we made a large bag—the 
kind that Mums could take if she went shopping in 
the morning. 

We measured off a piece of canvas thirteen inches 
wide by thirty inches long and all round the edge 
turned in a piece about half an inch wide. Then we 
took our raffia, and leaving half an inch from the 
edge, began to sew, using long stitches that covered 
about five holes of the canvas. We went into every 
other hole as we worked along the line, as we found 
that the raffia was so thick that even with missing 
a hole the canvas was hidden. Our top line, done 
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like this, was white ; the next line—this time our 
stitches only covered three holes—was crimson ; the 
next purple and the next green. Then we did one or 
two lines of white, taking great care all the time to 
hide the canvas. Having got so far, Aunt Mary advised 
us to start at the other end of the long strip and make 
it to match as the bag would look better if the top at 
both sides was alike—the bottom part, she said, would 
be more exciting if both sides weren’t quite alike. 

When the whole canvas was finished we buttonhole- 
stitched both ends of the long strip, and then, bending 
it in two, so that the two buttonholed edges came 
together, we stitched both sides together. The handle 
was made from a long strip of canvas filled in and 
made with buttonhole edges—which was sewed very 


firmly on to the basket’s top edges. 

A Raffia Purse can be made like the bag described, 

but Chris made one like this. He took a piece of 
cardboard about eight inches long, and from the 
bottom he measured an oblong, two and a half inches 
long and one and a half inches high. He drew t is 
on the cardboard, counting the bottom edge of the 
card as the base of the oblong. Then up both side 
lines he punched little holes about a quarter of an 
inch apart. Next he took a needle and a long thread 
of raffia and sewed across the card from one end o 
the other—in at a hole at one end, and back at 
hole at the other end. Then, with again a long 
thread, he tied the end of the raffia round the top 
line of the cross-way raffia, and worked over one bhe 
and under the next down to the edge of the card, 
there he turned the card over, and went on, weaving 
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in and out until he came to the top line. He put the 
raffia twice round the line and then came, in and out, 
back again, taking care that where he went “in ” 
before he went “ out ” on the way back. When there 
was not room to squeeze in another line he finished 



Weave in and out and up and down the raffia cross¬ 
bars, and under the bottom of the cardboard ; but 
when you reach the top cross-bar come down on the 
same side. 


off the raffia very neatly and tore away the cardboard 
—and there was a beautiful little envelope of raffia. 
Its lid, or cover, was made in just the same way on 
the remaining piece of cardboard ; the only difference 
was that the top was three inches long instead of 
two &nd a half inches, as then it would slip easily over 
the bottom half of the purse. 

All kinds of things can be woven this way and 
stitched on canvas too, and we have great ideas of 
making bags and baskets and bedroom slippers, bath 
mats and table mats, for our next League of Pity 

DdZ3sr. 
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Forty-ninth Saturday 

THINGS TO MAKE WITH POSTAGE STAMPS 

As I told you, Adrian collects stamps ; lots of people 
send them to him and he has a big box full of what 
he calls rubbish—that is, stamps which are so common 
they are not worth anything to a collector. 

“ It seems an awful pity just to bum them,” he 
said. “ Can’t we use them up somehow ? ” So we 
all thought about ways and means of using stamps, 
and this is what we made this Saturday afternoon. 

The first thing we did was to cover boxes with 
stamps. We chose a nice small box and then pasted 
our stamps all over it, remembering to cut off the 
perforated edge first. We even found that the 
ordinary English stamps looked well on boxes, and 
halfpenny and three-halfpenny ones arranged to¬ 
gether to form patterns looked especially nice. 

Then we made a snake by first of all gumming two 
stamps back to back and then stringing them together 
on a piece of cotton, where they writhed about like a 
most realistic snake. 

Our latest experiment is in picture making, 
and we have discovered that stamps can be used 
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to make really very pretty pictures if you are 
fairly neat fingered. We made several calendars 
for Christmas presents with stamps. This is how it 
is done. 

First a picture must be chosen—a fairly simple one, 
perhaps of a girl in a pretty frock, or, what looks 
very nice, an old-fashioned picture of old-fashioned 
folk in brocaded frocks. The picture is next traced 
on to a piece of drawing paper, and the face and 
hands have to be painted. Then the shape of the 
frock, or coat, or whatever it is that is to be done in 
stamps, has to be traced again, this time on to thin tissue 
or tracing paper. Over this the stamps are pasted. 
Then, if you turn the stamps face down to the table 
you will find that you can see on the back of the 
tissue paper the outline of the shape. Cut along 
these lines, and you will have a neat little stamp 
dress that only has to be fixed on to the picture in 
the right place. We found later that the stamp part 
of the picture was much improved if, where the 
shadows were, we went over the stamps with a light 
wash of gray or mauve paint. It is quite extraordinary 
how beautiful an effect can be got in this way with 
very little trouble and a very little knowledge of 

. ^ — are the only difficult part, and 

if they are carefully traced and then painted with 
just a very faint wash of colour they usually look 
quite nice not always, though ; some of ours have 
een so terrible that we have just had to tear them 

up. That is why it is always wiser to finish the face 
elore beginning the stamp part. 
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Fiftieth Saturday 
AN ARK IDEA 

On this particular Saturday afternoon we had 
planned to go and play at Red Indians in the wood, 
so when it began to rain, and continued to rain heavily, 
we found ourselves without anything to do. 

Christopher suggested getting out the Noah’s Ark, 
but Adrian and I thought it far too babyish, so we 
sat crossly on the window seat and looked at the rain. 
Chris, however, didn’t mind our not helping him, and 
putting the ark on a pile of books—the mountain— 
he began to sort out the animals into twos. It looked 
awfully stupid. Presently the long procession was 
finished, and he got up and looked at it sadly. 

“ I wish I had a little house for Ham to live in,” 
he said. “ It’s stopped raining now and he does so 

want to come out of the Ark.” 

“ m make you a house,” said Adrian, who by this 
time was tired of doing nothing—and this remark was 
the beginning of a lovely afternoon, for Adrian, not 
content with one house, made several, and I painted 
them. And then we made trees and things until we 
had a really proper farm. This is how we did it. 

Adrian tore the cover off his old untidy writing 
block, and on this he drew a house. He began by 
drawing a line across the middle ; that was the roof 
top, and on either side of the line he drew a roof, a 
flat house front and one side of a house—not forgetting 
to make the sides of the house go up to a point at the 
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top, as of course the roof stopped with the front of 
the house. This was cut out, the roof was folded 
along the first line, the sides were bent round into 
place, and then we held the joins with strips of sticky 
paper. Before bending we “ ruled ” along the lines 
with a sharp penknife, as unless we did this we found 



Ham’s House. 
A. Roof centre. 


that it was almost impossible to bend the paper 
straight. When the “building” was done I drew 
the doors and windows and painted the house. I 
gave it a yellow thatched roof and green windows 
and doors. The walls were left white and I made 
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a scrambly red rose tree climbing over the door and 
a little flower border in front under the windows. 

Afterwards we made some rather smaller houses for 
the cows and pigs, but we only gave these three walls 
and painted them red, so that the animals could really 
go into them, and they looked just like proper stables. 
Then Chris said he must have a wall to make a yard. 
I suggested cutting a long strip of paper and pleating 
it like a fan to make it stand, but Adrian, who is 
awfully good at thinking of things, had a much 
better idea. 

He drew the wall on a piece of cardboard and 
painted it red. Then he drew along the bottom of 
the wall a wide strip—about an inch wide. He cut 
out the wall and the strip in one, and then bent back 
the strip so that it did not show—and the wall stood 
all by itself most beautifully. I thought of making 
hedges and trees in the same way, only instead of 
having a straight top we made a wriggly one and 
painted it green. Chris even insisted on having a 
well and a hay cart made in the same way. 

We had not half finished our farm when the tea- 
gong sounded, so down we rushed and hurried as 
much as we could in order to go upstairs and finish. 
After tea Mother came up and thought of making a 
pillar box, and Adrian said that next time we’d make 
a railway station, and Mummie said that while he 
was thinking out his trains she would help Chris and 

me to make fir-cone trees. 

It was all so exciting that we worked hard till 
supper time, and had hardly any time to play with 
the things we made. And the funny thing about it was. 
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as we explained afterwards to Daddy, that it all began 
with Christophei’s babyish game with the Noah’s Ark. 


Fifty-first Saturday 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

All was bustle and hurry the whole of to-day, 
whispering in comers and much rustling of paper. 
It is such fun preparing for Christmas, and tying up 
parcels is nearly as exciting as undoing them. Mummie 
likes presents we have made ourselves, and so I will 
tell you what we gave her. 

Adrian made her two very pretty pencils, which 
she said were the very things she wanted to use when 
she had Bridge Parties. He bought two ordinary 
wooden pencils with an india-rubber at the end, two 
brightly-coloured silk tassels, a few sticks of sealing 
wax different colours, four wooden beads, and two 
very small brass screw “ eyes,” the kind made to 
screw into the backs of picture frames to tie the cord to. 

First of all he screwed an “ eye ” into the piece of 
rubber at the end of the pencil, then he melted the 
sealing wax and dropped different colours on half¬ 
way up the pencil. He held it to a candle flame (a 
little methylated spirit stove is really the best if you 
have one), twisting and moulding it till all the colours 
ran into each other and the lower half of the pencil 
was completely enclosed in a case of bright colours. 
He was careful not to put it right into the flame as 
that would have made the sealing wax smoky and 
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black. He covered over the rubber right up to the 
screw eye and then he left it for a minute or two to 
harden. After this he got a piece of thick embroidery 
silk and threaded it through the eye. I crocheted a 
short length to make it into a cord, he threaded a bead 
on to it, tied a knot, threaded another bead, made a 
knot, and finally fastened the tassel securely on to the 
end. The rest of the pencil, right up to the lead, was 
gilded with gold paint, and the other pencil was made 
in the same way, but the colours were varied. 

Christopher gave Mummie a hearth brush, for which 
he bought three-quarters of a yard of very thick rope 
and two bundles of raffia, one pink and the other grey. 
He folded the rope in half, tying the two ends together 
to within about three inches of the bottom. The 
double rope was then bound together firmly and 
evenly with first a piece of grey raffia and then a piece 
of pink which was knotted to the grey, binding over 
the knot to hide it. When he got to within four 
inches of the top, he bound the rope separately, form¬ 
ing a loop to make a handle. Then he frayed out the 
three inches which had been left at the bottom to 

form the bristles of the brush. 

I made her some little buttonholes of wool flowers. 
I cut two rings of cardboard the size of a florin, but 
I was careful not to make the centre of the ring too 
large. Then I threaded a needle with a long piece of 
wool put the two cardboard rings on top of each 
other, and wound the wool round and round the rings 
until my needle hadn’t room to go through the centre 
hole. After that I slipped a pair of scissors between 
the two rings and cut round the edge of the wool, 
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pulled the two cardboard circles a little apart, and 
tied a thread right round the wool between them, 
and over the thread a piece of green wool, leaving two 
long ends for stalks. Next I slipped the cardboard 
rings off altogether and they could be used over and 
over again. I found the flowers needed a little trim¬ 
ming up with the scissors, and they looked nicer if 
they were brushed with a wire wool brush to make them 
fluffy. About half a dozen flowers made the right-sized 
bunch ; I made a pink and mauve buttonhole and one 
of pale yellow and saxe blue. I crocheted some leaves 
in green wool and ran wire round the edge to keep them 
stiff, and I tied the bunches together with raffia. 

We had three nice bowls of bulbs to give Mummie 
that I told you we planted some time ago (page 
123), and the hyacinths were nearly in flower. 

We looked through the photographs we had taken 
during the year and printed some of the nicest, which 
we mounted as Christmas cards. Adrian had a very 
clear negative of Belinda and Binks; so he had it 
enlarged and he pasted it on coloured paper and 
cardboard, stuck the months of the year underneath, 
and Daddy hung it over his desk and said it was the 
nicest calendar he had ever had. 


Fifty-second, Saturday 
CHRISTMAS DAY 

Isn’t Christmas just the jolliest day in the whole 
year ? This time it has come on a Saturday, so I 

M 
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am able to put it in for a lovely end to our Plan Book. 
Of course we hang our stockings up on Christmas Eve. 
I do hope you do too, because I don’t know of any¬ 
thing more exciting than to crawl down to the bottom 
of the bed, very early in the morning, before it is 
light, just to feel the bulginess of your stocking and 
to give it a little squeeze and to hear the things crack¬ 
ling inside. Then, as soon as you can see, you plunge 
your hand in and pull out treasures right down to 
the toe. 

We always wait till after breakfast before we open 
our big parcels which won’t fit in the stockings, and 
you can guess how we gobble up the eggs and bacon 
gazing at the three large piles waiting for us on the 
sofa and wondering what can be inside. 

Then comes Church, Christmas carols, turkey and 
plum pudding, and about three o’clock our friends 
come, and these are the games we play. 

Blind Man's Tea .—Two players are blindfolded and 
sit on opposite sides of a narrow table; they are each 
given a small cupful of ginger beer by their right 
hands and a biscuit on their left, and they have to 
try and feed each other. This game is just as much 
fun for the spectators as the players, and it is as well 
to tie towels round the blind men and a towel on the 
table as the ginger beer doesn’t always find its way 
into their mouths! 

Blind Man's Spoon Buff .—One player is blindfolded 
and given two wooden spoons to hold in each hand. 
He is put in the centre of the room and the other 
players join hands in a circle and move round. 
Presently the blind man calls “ Stop ! ” The players 
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stand still and he points to one with his spoon ; this 
player leaves the circle and stands in the centre, and 
the blind man feels him all over with his wooden 
spoons and tries to guess who he is. If he succeeds 
the player is then blindfolded and the game 
goes on. 

Blinded Neighbours.—A circle of chairs are placed 
round the room, one for each player. Half the com¬ 
pany are blindfolded, and they sit down leaving an 
empty chair each on their right-hand side. The rest 
of the players leave the room and at a given signal 
they all run in, sit on the empty chairs and whistle 
a tune; they mustn’t speak a word, and the blind 
neighbours try to guess who they are. Everyone who 
guesses right counts one point and the one who gets 
the most points wins the game. 

Shadow Buff .—You remember I told you about our 
“ Shadowgraph ” entertainment on the Sixth Satur¬ 
day ? (Page 18.) 

You can have great fun if you arrange a sheet and 
a light in the same way and try to guess who people 
are as they walk behind the sheet. 

We usually get the grown-ups to be the audience, 
and they have to guess who the different children 
are and call out their names as they see their shadows 
on the sheet. We don’t dress up, but we pull funny 
faces and disguise our walk. 

Eyes, Noses and Feet .—Get a big strong sheet of 
paper and hang it across the door, leaving a space 
of four inches between the paper and the floor, and 
cut two eye holes and a slit for the nose at the top 
of the paper. Two people remain in the room as 
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audience, the rest go outside and in turn stand in 
the doorway so that only their eyes, noses and feet 
are visible to the audience in the room, who have 
to guess who they are. 

Musical Bumps .—Played like Musical Chairs, only 
the players sit on the floor when the music stops ; 
the last one to sit down is out. It is perhaps kinder 
to put cushions down, for the floor feels hard when 
you have to sit down with a sudden flop ! 

Musical Parcel .—The players all stand round in a 
ring and are given a parcel which contains a little 
present. The music begins and they pass it on 
quickly from one to another, as they do not want it 
to be in their hands when the music stops. The 
player who is holding it then must leave the circle 
and stand in the centre ; the music commences and 
the parcel is handed round again. As the game goes 
on all the players who are out stand together in the 
centre and those who are still in have to run round 
them. Finally only two are left in, and they have to 
stand opposite each other ; one runs and gives the 
other player the parcel and runs back to his place, 
while the other player runs on the other side of the 
centre group and hands it back again. The player 
who has not got the parcel when the music stops for 
the last time wins the game and gets the little present 

to keep. 

House Paper Chase .—The fox is given some small 
squares of cardboard all numbered from one to twenty- 
five or thirty. He runs off dropping these numbers 
in their right order all over the house. After a minute 
the hounds follow, and they have to pick up the 
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squares still in their proper order, and endeavour to 
catch the fox before he has time to get home. 

Animal Guess .—The players divide into two lots, 
“ artists ” and “ guessers,” and they pair off into 
partners. They all stand at one end of the room ; 
at the other end are envelopes and pencils, one for 
each “artist.” At the word “Go,” the “artists” 
run up the room, seize an envelope and open it ; 
inside they will find a blank sheet of paper and a 
small separate slip on which is written the name of 
an animal. They must put this slip into their pockets, 
run back to the “ guessers,” taking pencils with them, 
and draw the animal as quickly as they can. As 
soon as their partner can see what animal it is meant 
to be he seizes the artist’s pencil, writes the name 
under the drawing, and together they race to the 
winning post, which can be in a different room. The 
artist has to produce the slip of paper he found in 
the envelope to prove that the guesser has named the 
picture correctly. 

Flour Pudding .—Fill a pudding basin with flour, 
pressing it firmly down, turn it out on a dish and see 
that it has no cracks in it, then place a marble on 
the top. Each player cuts a slice in turn from the 
pudding with a knife, and the one who lets the marble 
fall has to fetch it out with his mouth. If the pudding 
is well and firmly made it will last until the marble 
is resting on a thin pillar of flour, and the game be¬ 
comes most thrilling. 

Fish Pond.—We always used to have a Christmas 
Tree, but last year we had a Fish Pond instead, and 
this year we had a Bazaar. I will tell you about them. 
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The pond looked very pretty. We got a large 
mirror and put it flat down in a wooden case. We 
covered the case with green muslin and arranged 
plants, moss and flowers all round the looking-glass 
with china frogs sitting on the edge and two or three 
artificial water-lilies on the mirror itself. 

We made fishing rods of bamboos with curtain 
hooks tied to the end of pieces of green string. The 
parcels were done up in coloured paper with a loop 
of string so that they could be hooked up, and two 
or three at a time were put on the pool and everyone 
fished in turn. 

Bazaar .—In a room downstairs a number of red 
and yellow counters were hidden. Each player was 
told that he had to find four red and one yellow 
counter, and then he could race upstairs to the bazaar 
to spend his “money. ,, In this room a long table 
was arranged to look like a counter and on it were 
a number of little toys and presents. As the players 
raced into the room with their “ money ” they lined 
up in a queue, the first to arrive being allowed first 
choice, of choosing and buying four little presents 
with the red counters and a bigger or more valuable 

one with the yellow counter. 

We ended the evening with good old-fashioned 
“ Snap Dragon,” and went to bed wishing that 
Christmas came once a week ! 



THE END 


And now I’ve told you all about our year of “ Plans," 
and I hope you’ll have as happy a time as we did and 
that they will all turn out to be a huge success. 
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